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*."., VIEW, 






ON the 26th of laft December his Majefty, by 1 
gracious meffage to both Houfes of Parliament, 
communicated, with the utmoft concern, the abrupt 
termination of the late negotiation with France, and 
directed the details of the embaffy to be kid before 
them for their confideration. 

Upon this occafion it appeared, that the negotiation 
had terminated upon a difference totally unconne&ed 
with the original caufqs of the war. It was manifeft, that 
this country had completely abandoned the principles 
which, in the face of all Europe, the great confede- 
racy againft France had affigned as the juftification 
of hoftilities. The return of peace (now removed to 
an incalculable diftance) turned entirely upon terri- 
torial ceffions, neither in faft nor in principle con- 
tefted at the time of the rupture, but which, as will 
appear by the following pages, were ^&tt.^ta&» 
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6f Great Britain, as the arbitrcfs of universal trio* 
quillity. 

This Was our condition. The objeft Of the con* 
fcft totally funk, b\it the contcft continuing without 
profpeft of eonclufiort ; one hundred millions of debt 
added to the former grievous weight of national in- 
cumbrances; many channels of our commerce ob- 
ftru&ed, and our manufactures fuffering in pro- 
portion; obje&s of revenue within the pale of luxury 
threatening unprodiiftion Tfofn the neceffity of ex- 
tending them beyond what luxuries will carry ; whilft 
the finews of the laborious poor were cracking under 
the burdens already impofed upon all thenecefiarics 
of life. 

The Englifh people had heretofore been chara&e- 
rifed by an extreme jealdufy of their government^ 
by a difpofition rather to magnify, and even to ima- 
gine evils, than to fubmit without inquiry to a&ual 
and unexampled calamities. A great public fenfa- 
tion might, therefore, have been expe&ed from ftich 
a conjtin&ure j more efpecially as the near approach 
of peace had been induftrioufly circulated and anxU 
oufty anticipated ; yer, as far as I have been able to 
inform myfelf, no public event of any magnitude 
ever appeared to be received with more perfeft in- 
difference and unconcern. Inftead of any defire to 
queftion the prudence of the public councils, to re- 
view the paft, or to provide for the future, it ap* 
speared to be more than ever the prevailing, and 
r 'fcemirigjy 
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fffWinglf exulting WVW» &# goycrjimept nwf 
fee fuppqrted ; mixgd, (99 wich » considerable dc- 
gftt of bittergefa *g»i»ft s$ who q^ftioned itt 
proceeding?, 

Th# % gevert»tn?pf rm$ be fupported is a o$a x\m 
jyft (IBd incppgronrertible, when properly undcrftqo<|. 
8*jc the dd^jniftr%tJon Wd the gqmnrnent haye of 
lau b&n. confounded w4 i4ent$ed, A change in 
the one is con$d$r$cj £5 § fijbvcr^pn of the other ; 
and a difpofttion Co remove abufes, under any re- 
g^l^ofii, js ^ccpup.te^, eye# by thofe who ^mit 
#nd i.4iq^H theif p^ftence, as »o %ttfick ijp^a the 
C9nftit^tip9 wj^ic^ fu#ers frojq thepa. 

It if /r^ifl t]kj& ^ixfc-fpfle^d fepfajtipn th^t the 
*#tlM>rs flf Qpr F^fe»f i*#? are chm(be4 *n4 
ftftpptlft]* ey<ep by &ofe who condemn them ; 
xwhirtfl jhejr , jvHq #r#h jrii^ap #ad pprfeyer^ce have 
0PP9&4 ?li Jhe «e^ure? ^^ch pariuftfd theiii, 
*rg &f«n^i»j^ and #fkyfod. 

Sy?bA» jawttKtf 4^8 C » <tfv flings a,qd . 
chara&ers of Englishmen has naturally given rife to 
^.CMlaqpW WW J** caufci. it is jmpoffiWc to 
#fo;#)e jt whplly ,-ftther to the general increafe gf 
,lu^;ury, qr tp ^enormous increaCe of the crown's 
jjoflilgncc : jjhgfe are capalple, indeed, of producing 
j^c^t .conges in tjje public charadler, and are fall 
j>ip$i&iqe;rtheqaj but their march is too Tow nr 
ht^ff X '<&$*£ fe liifideply to the pitch we ire ar- 
il z \ws& 
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jriired at* The ftate of thepubli<Mnind muft there- 
fore be othcrwife accounted for, and another caufe 
has accordingly been affigned for it — the phenome- 
non of the French revolution, and its mighty influ- 
ence upon the higher orders of men. This is true 
in part : the French revolution is the caufe, but not 
the only caufe ; it would have probably fublided 
quickly, and with confequences extremely different, 
% but for the cotemporary phenomenon of the power 
and character of the Britifh minister, 

r 

4 

Wkhin all our memories another great revolution 
has taken place, fcarcely lefs ftriking and extraordi- 
nary, as it applied to alarm the government of Great 
Britain. The foundation of republican America had 
a fimilar, if not an equal, tendency to produce the 
fame difpofition in the people to an indifcriminate 
fupport of minifters. If degrees of comparifons were 
necefiary t9 my argument* I might affert, that the 
a*ra of the American war had even a more natural 
and obvious tendency than the later one in France 
to coiled the landed and monied intereft of England 
in a blind fupport of the miriifters of the day. 

The revolution in America, like the revolution of 
France, exhibited to the world the danger of fuffer- 
ing the general grievances of a people, real or ima- < 
ginary, to remain upredreffed ; but with this ftri- 
king difference^-the revolution in France was the 
fubverfioa of a foreign government ; that of Ame- 
rica was the deftru&ion of our ov^a : the difcoA- 

tents 
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tents that provoked the French to refi&mce were 
abufes which could not be felt by Englilhmen ua» 
der any mifgovernment ; but the Americans were 
revolted fubje&s, and the caufe of their revolt was 
the abufes and corruptions in our own conftitution : 
the very abufes and corruptions which are com- 
plained of to this hour* Yet fo impoffible is it to 
take any correft account of the events of the world, 
without attending to the chara&ersof men who age 
the aftors in them ; fo vain is it to think of tracing 
civil confequences from their caufes, as if we were 
dealing with the operations of matter, that, unlefs 
we look to the accidental impulfes arifing from in- 
dividual predominancy, we Ihould be conftantly 
deceived. The American convulfipn produced a 
fenfation in England directly the reverfe of what *& 
felt at this moment ; and the fame maagavc to the 
two events, fo calculated to have produced corres- 
ponding effe&s, a dire&ion and confequences dia- 
metrically oppofite. With the one he roufed the 
Briti{h democracy to threaten the corruptions of the 
other orders which had tainted and enflaved it ; 
with the other he now frightens i&e people into a 
furrender of their beft privileges, and claims the 
title of an upright minifter upon principles which 
he repeatedly and folemnly declared to be utterly 
inconfiftent with the very exift?nc$ of ^q upjrigbt 
adminiitration. , 

It may be faid, that the two revolutions v^ere/cry 
different,— Very different indeed.— It is now too 
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late to rail it or fight with the one, and our railing 
mad fighting hove created almoft all the evils of the 
Other. America and France began their revolution* 
upon the feme principles* but with very different 
fortunes. America had no ancient internal arifto- 
cracy — France had nothing elfc. America had to 
contend with England only ; a contention which 
gare her France to protect her : France had to con* 
lend againft the world* When England had cxr 
kaufted and difgraced herfelf* America was tberefoie 
fret; but France had to cxhauft and difgrace the 
rnoiH, and in the dreadful effort has been driven to 
extremities which frequently has difgraced herfelf, 
But > with thefe accidental differences, the obje&a 
were the fttmt; «AHbontent occaufianed by abuses p**- 
Jtfuted both revolutions. Both gowpcranieiats ought 
fcsfce c«mart»d monanchicaMf «nrnpf |K>w<er would 
jkave frtba&itted to cdrnodtonj they are now both 
fvot reprefewta<rive xtepobiks^ and if corruption 
nrfU not yet t>e sotpcSSl&Bl, ^let her look to herfelk 

Burmg Aefirft^tiiefe^eat^ras^r. 3Hbt began 
lik public WFe /under circtnmftances fotfplen&id aad 
fe haw&tarabte to 'hirnfolF, that, haying no perfonal 
4ft»tbfry *owai?d& Jfrim, dt is painful to croe <t& irecur jtp 
^hfctn; 'indeed, If any part of what as written .here- 
*ii&tfr:lhafll afppear to fee dilated by ib unworthy a 
motive, I utterly and folemnly difclaimit. Imafee 
no attack upon his private character ; but the pub* 
Clit 'exigence ; rs fftft-ake : Mr, Pitt is-a miridfter in a 
"moft awftfl xnfis : i feel a dmy in -examining his 

conduft 
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Vohduift in that 'Capacity, tmd my public candu& in 
fcppofihg him is equally open to the aaiiraadverfioa 
of the Wtfrid. ft is only ty looking bade to the pafll 
that We tan hop* to correA the ftrcure ; aird when 
ielufion has orerfpread * nation, the ilkrmrnation 
of ah ahgel would only daiken it, unlefs the cauftB 
of it werfcifirft detected and expofed. To obtain fe- 
curity for England, We muft look back to the time 
when fhe was at peace : we muft examine fire xuirfcs 
and progrefs of the war ; mull retrace all our fteps, 
Sihd look, if We dare, to what Aey lead. 



Towards the ctofe'of toe Amerfcan war, Mr. 
(z boy almoft), few the corrupt condition of Parlia- 
ment, from the ddfeft in the Teprefentation of the 
■JjeOple, "with the eyes df a mature ftatefinan : the ea^ 
gle eyes of his father had Teen ft beforehhn, and the * 
thundei* of his eloquence had made it tremble* Lord 
Chatham had detected and expofed the rank cor- 
ruption of the Hoiife of Commons as the fote caufe 
df that fatal quarrel, and left it as a legacy to his foa 
10 avtnge and to corred: them. The youthful ex- 
ertions of 'Mr. 5*itt were worthy of the delegation. 
— 3From my acquaintance with him, both before twvd 
Upon his firft entrance into public Hfe, I have no 
doubt of his perfeft ffneerity in the caufe he then 
undertook ; and the maturity <*f his judgment, even 
at that time, with which I was well acquainted, 
fecures his condu& from the raQinefs of unthinking 
'youth. His efforts are in the memory of the whole 
'ptiblic, and their mtfearriage at thar time are not, 
in my opinion, to be imputed to him. 
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Corruption and abufe, always uniform, oppofed; 
to Mr* Pitt's proportions of reformation the identi- 
cal objedtions which, under hh own aufpices, they 
oppofe to all reformation now ; and Parliament at 
that time, like the late Parliament, for motives 
which I leave to every man's own reflection, rejedt- 
ed reformation in all its fhapes. Within the walls 
of the Houfe of Commons, the proprietors of bo- 
roughs exprefled their indignation (as they have 
lately, and as they would to-morrow) that fuch a 
prepofterous time fhould be chofen for alteration, 
however wife or regulated, as the conchifion of the 
American war ; the empire, they faid, had been 
rent afunder by the fermentation of political opi- 
nions ; that our colonifts had become republicans ; 
and that if the door were once opened to changes, 
who fhould prefcribe their limits ? 

Thefe arguments triumphed in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, but Mr. Pitt triumphed with the difinterefted 
part of the nation* His arguments for chufing that 
crifis were convincing and unanfwerable. The caufe of 
reform was highly popular, and men of the greateft 
rank and fortune took the lead in it. Irregularities of 
courfe. were committed, but the public mind was 
found. Libels on Parliament at that time, as fince, 
were written; but Mr. Pitt's were unqueftionably the 
ftf ongeft and the beft. Public meetings, to take the 
fenfe of the people upon the conduit of the Houfe of 
Commons in rejefting the propofition, were univer- 
sally promoted s but thofe of Mr. Pitt, at the Thatched 
Houfe Tavern, (as might be expe&ed from his talents 
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and the influence of his fupporters) were by much 
the mod fyftematical, and the moft alarming to go- 
vernment. . 

Soon after this period Mr. Pitt became prime mi-' 
nifter, an objedt of overfttting ambition for a veiy 
young perfbn, and indeed, independently of that, it 
is but juftice to remark, that whatever difpofition he 
might have had to ferve the King, and rule the Britifh 
Parliament, according to the liberal principles wich 
which he began his public life, his Majefty, without 
very efferitial changes, could not be fb ferved, nor a 
Britiih Parliament be fo condu&ed. 

It would be unfair, in a publication addrefled to 
the world, to prefume to trace the infenfible changes 
in the mind of this minifter upon the favourite ob- 
ject of his youth, the nurleof his fame, and his con- 
ductor to power; I knQw enough of the corruptions 
infeparabte from the adminiftration of a government 
which muft be managed upon the principles of our 
own at prefent, to be able to make many allowances. 
It is enough for my prefent purpofe, that Mr. Pitt 
firft totally abandoned his own opinions, and after- 
wards became the oppofer, and even the; perfecutor 
of all who continued to preferve them. 

I will not leave it to his advocates to remark, that 
though he had indeed abandoned the caufe of reform, 
yet that the condition of things was in fome refpefts 
changed when he made his grand- attack upon the 

C ?tforxv\ts 
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reformers: that the French revolution had intervened; 
that it had caufed a great fermentation in the minds 
of men j that it appeared to have given to the zeal 
of fome Britilh reformers a tinge of republicanifm ; 
and that the effe&s and confequences of that great 
event had read an awful leflbn to the world. Had 
Mr. Pitt afted with good faith upon thefe con- 
fiderations, if he realty entertained them, I know 
enough of the character of his underftanding to be- 
lieve that his condudt would have been different; 
and his original principle, on which he relied the 
whole of his meiporable argument for the reform of 
Parliament, confirms me in that belief. Mr. Pitt's 
principle, illuftrated by the American conteft, was, 
that the holding high the abufes of government had 
been the foundation of all danger and violence to its 
authority. He would therefore h^v? again brought 
forward the Britilh conftitution in its purity, as an 
antidote to. republican fpeculations ; confident that* 
from his fituatiqn, and from the double hold he 
would have had by it oyer the nation, he might 
have given the fpirit of reform his own direftion^ 
$nd tpoulded it to his own will. But unfortunately 
for England, he could not do this without at 

LEAST A TEMPORARY SACRIFICE 0? HIS STATION 

... ^ • , . . • ■ _• ^ » 

as minister; Mr. Pitt, therefore, chofc to remain 
in his ftation upon the only principles in which, with- 
out refpfoyjt could poflibly be maintained. 

Having made this eleftion> it is impoflible^ with- 
PV*t the groflfeft injuftice, to deny that,. he. has con-* 

j du&ecj 
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clu&ed liimfelf with the mafterly fkill, and with a bold- 
ncfs without example in the hiftory of the minifter 
of any regular government; The enthufiafm for 
Englifh reform, animated in its zeal from the ftrug- 
gles of the firft reformers of France, when the Baftile 
fell, and when the Parliament of Paris opened its 
doors to the reprefentatives of the nation > began to 
aflame an energy of which wifdom and virtue might 
have taken the fafe direction, but which^ I admit, at 
the fame time, required either to be managed by a 
liberal fupport from government, or to be checked 
in its excefles by a prudent and conftitutional re- 
ftraint* The Britifh minifter took neither of thefe 
courfes* Too old in office to put his fituation to ha- 
zard, by fupporting the liberal principles which be- 
ftowed it; too bold and too ftrongly fupported to 
employ caution in his remedy $ embittered, perhaps, 
with the refieftion of his own defe&ion, and with the 
reproaches levelled at him, he feems to have refolved 
to cut the Gordian knot with a fword. Alarmed at 
the contagion of liberty from France, he determined 
to cut off all communication between the* two n& 
tions, and to keep them feparated at the chance, or 
rather the certainty, from his own creation, of a 
general war in Europe* 

For this purpofe the honeft but irregular zeal 
of fome focieties, inftituted for the reform of Par- 
liament, , furniflied a feafonable but a contemptible 
pretext; they had fent congratulations to the Frfench 
government when it had ceafed to be monarchical : 

C a \»> 



in their correfpondencies through the country on 
the abufes and corruptions of the Britifh consti- 
tution, they had unfortunately mixed many ill-timed 
and extravagant encomiums upon the revolution 
of France, whilft its practice, for the time, had 
broke loofefrom the principles which deferved them ; 
and, in their juft indignation towards the con- 
federacies then forming in Europe, they wrote 
many fevere ftri&ures againft their monarchical efta- 
blifhments, from which the mixed principles of our 
own government were not ftri&ly or prudently fe- 
parated. They wrote befides, as an incitement to 
the reform of Parliament, many bitter obfervations 
upon the defe&ive conftitution, and the confequent 
corruptions of the Houfe of Commons; fome of 
which, according to the juft theory of the law, were 
unqueftionably libels, 

Thefe irregularities and excefles were, for a con- 
fiderable length of time, wholly overlooked by 
government. Mr. Paine's works had been exten- 
fively ancj^ induftrioufly circulated throughout Eng-. 
land and Scotland; the correfpondencies, which 
above a year afterwards became the fubjeft of the 
ftate trials, had been printed in every newfpaper, 
and fold without queftion or interruption in every 
Ihop in the kingdom ; when a circumftance took 
place, not calculated, one would imagine, to have 
occafioned any additional alarm to the country, but 
which (mixed with the effedtson the public from Mr. 
Burke's firil celebrated publication on the French 

Revo- 



Revolution,) feems to have given rite to the King** 
Proclamation, the firft a& of government regarding 
France and her affairs* 

A few gentlemen, not above fifty in number, and 
confiding principally of perfons of rank, talents, and 
character, formed themfelves into a fociety, uhder the 
name of the Friends of the People. They had 
obferved with concern, as they profefled in the pub- 
lifhed motives of their aflbciation> the grofsly unequal 
reprefentation of the people in the Houfe of Com- 
mons ; its effe&s upon the meafures of govern- 
ment; but, above all, its apparent tendency to 
lower the dignity of Parliament, and to deprive it of 
the opinion of the people. Their avowed objeft was, 
therefore, to bring the very caufe, which Mr. Pitt 
had fo recently taken, the lead in, fairly and refpeft- 
fully before the Houfe of Commons; in hopes, as 
they declared, to tranquility the agitated part of the? 
public, to reftore affe&ion and refpeft for the legi-t 
flature, fo neceflary to fecure fubmiffion to its au- 
thority; and, by concentrating the views of all re- 
formers to the prefervation of our invaluable conftitu- 
tion, to prevent that fermentation of political opinion, 
which the French revolution had undoubtedly given 
rife to, from taking a republican direction in Great 
Britain.* Thefe were not only the profefled objedts 
of this affociation, but the truth and good faixh of 

* I declare, upon my honouiy thefe were my reafons for be- 
coming a member of that fociety. 
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fh<m received afterwards the fan&km of judicial 
apriority, whtfn their .proceedings were brought for* 
ward by government in the courfc of the ftate trials, 

Neverthelefs, on the very day that Mr, Grey, at 
the defire of this fmaH fociety, gave notice of his 
intended motion in the Houfe of Commons, there 
was an inftantaneous movement amongft miniffers, 
as if a great national confpiracy had been difcover- 
ed. No a£k of government appeared to have 
been in agitation before that period, although the 
correspondencies before alluded to had,, for months, 
been public and notorious, and there was fcarcely 
an information, even for a libel, upon the file of the 
Court of King's Bench. Neverthelefs, a council 
was almoft immediately held, and his Majefty was 
advifed to iflue his royal proclamation of the aift 
of May, 1732, to roufe the vigilance and attention of 
the rnagrftrates throughout the kingdom to the vigo~ 
rous difcharge of their duties. 

If this had been the only obje£t of the proclamation, 
and if it had been followed up by no other proceed- 
ings than the fuppreflion of libels, and a coercive 
refpeft for the authorities of Parliament, it would 
bave been happy for England; unfortunately it 
fcemed to have, other objc&s, which, if as a fubjedfc 
of the country I have no right to condemn, 1 may at 
leaft, with the freedom of hiftory, be now allowed 
to lament. 
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The proclamation had .unquestionably for its ob • 
jc£b to fpread the alarm againft French principles* 
2nd, to do it effectually, all principles were confictered 
as French by his Majefty's ministers which queftioncd 
the infallibility of their own government, or whichr 
looked: towards the leaft change in the reprefentatkw* 
of the people in Parliament. 

If it had iffued, however, under the authority of 
the Britifli miniftry only, it probably could not 
have produced ixs- important and unfortunate effcflb*, 
But the minifter, before he advifcd the meafure, h*4 
taken care to fecure the difunion of the Whig- party,, 
which had hitherto firmly and uniformly oppofed 
both the principles and practice of his adminiftratio% 
To this body I gloried to belong, as I (till do to 
cling even to the weather-beaten pieces of the wreck 
which remains of it. Neither am I alhamed of the 
appellation of party, when the phrafe is properly un* 
xlerftood j for without parties, cemented by the union 
of found principles, ^vil men and evil principles 
cannot be fuccefsfully refifted. I flatter myfelf that 
the people of England will not haftily believe, that 
1 have ever been actuated in my public conduft by. 
intereft or ambition. 

The Whig party, as it has been called, wa$ 
infignificant indeed from its numbers, and weak 
from the formidable influence of the crown in the 
hands of its adverfaries j but formidable, neverthelefe* 
from illuftrious rank, great property, and fplendid 

talents j 
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talents; ftill more from an opinion of public integ- 
rity, which formed a ftrong hold upon the minds 
of the country. I look back with the moft heart- 
felt and difpiriting forrow to the divifion of this 
little phalanx, whofe union upon' the principles 
vhich firft bound them together might, in fpite of 
differences of opinion in matters concerning which 
good men may fairly differ, have preferved the peace 
of the world, re-animated the forms of our own con- 
ftitution, and averted calamities, the end of which I 
tremble to think of, Refle&ing, however, as I do, 
upon the frailties of human nature, adverting to the 
deceptions which may be pra&ifed upon it, and which 
men, by infenfible degrees, unconfcioufly pra&ife 
tipon themfelves -, compelled by candour to keep in 
view the unexampled crifis of the French revolution, 
the horrors which disfigured it, the alarms, ihfeparable 
from it, but, above all, the dexterous artifices which it 
furniflied to inflame and to miflead j I vvifh to draw 
a veil over the ftages which divided ftatefmen and 
friends, at they very moment of all others when they 
ought to have drawn clofer together, and when their 
tinfen might have preferved their country. I fliall, 
therefore, content myfelf with obferving, that before 
the King's Proclamation was iflued, the fupport of 
the Duke of Portland had not only probably been 
fecured to it, but the aflent of fome of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed perfbns in the oppofition had been well 
underftood to the whole of that fyftem of meafures 
which ended in the war with France. 
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The proclamation, thus fupported^ was planted as 
the only genuine banner of loyalty throughout the 
kingdom j voluntary bodies, to ftrengthen the exe- 
cutive power by maintaining profecutions* were every 
where inftituted. Society was rent afunder, and the 
harmony and freedom of Englilh manners were, for 
a feafon, totally deftroyed; 

It was at this period that the feeds of war were 
fbwfy which ever fince we have been unfortunately 
reaping. Nothing is more diftant from my temper* 
or my ? purpofe, than to fatten the charge either of 
corruption or folly upon all who were feized with 
this alarm, or who even contributed to its propaga* 
tion. Many worthy and intelligent perfons, fuperior 
to common weaknefies, and aloof from all ipeannefs* 
werje undoubtedly hurried away by its influence. It 
is far xnpre plcafant to me to hope, that many of 
thofe who were active [n fpreading the delufion were. 
themfelv.es deluded, than to fcatter imputation upon 
^houfands who may be wifer and better than myfelf; 
TJie public* * n a cooler hour, will be prepared to 
make the proper diftinvtions, and to feparate the in- 
nocent from the guilty. But the effefls were not 
the lefs mifchievous, whatever might have been the 
9io§ives; and the delufion^ however it ijiay be yet 
difguifcd by jhe caufes which produced it, will ap- 
pear in the future hiftoty of England as a blot in th$ 
annals of an enlightened age and of a free country. 

D The 
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The fpirit which became prevalent about this time, 
which bore down every thing before it, and prepared 
the hation for war, was an abfoltfte horror of every 
thing conne&ed with France, and even for liberty 
itfdf, becaufe France avowed to be contending for 
it. It confounded the cafoal intemperance of an en- 
„ larged and warm zeal for th£ freedom and happinefe 
of mankind with x a tendency to univerfal anarchy, 
and ro a refiftance of aH governments : it confidered 
an irritable fenfe of the evils attending the Chriftian 
fuperftitions, and a complacency under their rapid 
declenfibn, as a decided apbftatey from the church, 
and as the fu/ e teft of irreligiofi, and even of atheifm 
itfdf. It fet down as a declared enemy to monarchy, 
however exifting by confent, and poized, like bur 
own, by the balances of a popular conftitut-ion, every 
man #h6 did not throw up his cap when combined 
defpotifrti was trampling upon the eftablifhmeitts, and 
cafting lots for thfe territories of free men; or wh* 
dared to e*ult and triumph when a murderous ma- 
nifefto was thruft down the throats of the tyrants who 
uttered it, and when a great peeJpte, -determined .to ke 
free, fucceeded in repelling the kwlefi invaders of 
their country. v 

Thefe weft the feelings tfhich miniftcts at this 
period imputed to large daffeS of the pbopk of Gttat 

Brita!Th, : and of our fifter kingdom. 

... .♦ ' «■ 

The imputation was made with truth : the infe- 
rence only was fallacious and wicked. If the well- 
founded 
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founded imputation of thefe fenfations, and the habits 
of publicly expreffing them, \k political guilt, I for 
one plead guilty $ and I thank God, above all his 
other bleffings, that he has indelibly imprefled them 
upon my undemanding and my heart. But let us 
examine what were the public fruits of thefe dange- 
rous emotions, which rendered it neceflary to convert 
the nation, as it were, into a large prifon, by rcftri&ive 
laws, by internal military ftation*, and by the repa- 
rations of external war. 

Confiderable bodies of the people were defirous of 
ftirring the queftion of reform at a time when Mr. 
Pitt had laid it down, and the followers of the Duke 
of Richmond (then a cabinet minifter of the King) 
were not only the moft numerous, but were diftin- 
gqirtied by the lengths to, which they feemed to pufh 
their views upon the fubjeft ; views which I admit to 
have been very little Jhort of thofc which the Duke 
himfelf had avowed and adted upon a few years 
before. 

Whilfl: it continues to be the office of p ourts of 
juftice to decide upon evidence, I (hall maintain this 
to have been the extent of the defigns which at the 
date of the proclamation, or which at any time after- 
wards, prevailed in this Country. Not a mari ha<l 
been then convi&ed, npr has now, whilft I am writing, 
for any treafon againft the ftate, though the laws 
have been new caft and manufactured to reach cales 
which the venerable inftitutions of our forefathers did 
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hot touch j and n*> confpiracy againft the goverrt-r 
tnent had then, or has to this hour, been detected. 
Libels, indeed, both then and fince, as at all other 
periods, were undoubtedly written by mifchievous, 
turbulent, and mifguided individuals. But the com- 
munity at large was found, and theobjedt which gave 
the real offence was virtuous and laudable. It was 
to reform the reprefcntation of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, by the ways of the conftitution, by an endeavour 
to coHedt the public fentiment, and to produce -in be- 
fore Parliament. Three Englifti juries determined this 
to have been the objeft, and the crown never invited 
a fourth to contradidt them. The objeft, therefore, 
was virtuous and laudable; and if the conftitution 
is to be - preferved, the renewed purfuit will alone 
preferve it; and it might then have been feciired 
without a ftruggle, without a war with France, and 
wkhout fear of her revolution — if thofe who have 
the deepeft intereft in the ftate had not been afraid of 
English liberty, 

I never (hall be the defender of popular excefles, 
nor of commotions which can endanger the peace of 
*my country; God forbid that I ftiould: but I know 
they never can arife* if men, who'ftand on the vantage 
ground in fociety^ will only behave with common 
honefty and common fenfe. It is not yet too late 
for the higher orders of this country to confider well 
this fubjeft. Let me implore them, while yet prac- 
ticable, to give a fafe direction to a fpirit which 
r.uiher Laws nor Wars will reprefs. 

' This 
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This fpirit is at prefent high in Ireland* and the 
recent zeal of that brave and virtuous people has 
completely dete&ed the falfe and pernicious calum- 
nies upon both countries. It has demonftrated that 
a defire to reform abufts in the government is not at 
all conne&ed with difloyalty to its eftablifhment, and 
that the reftoration of a free conftitution by the wif- 
dom and fpirit of a nation has no alliance with, bat, 
on the contrary, is utterly aborrent to a fubmiflion 
to foreign force. 

The late attempt upon Ireland ought neverthe- 
lefs to make the deepeft impreffion upon the govern- 
ment of England. The very fenfation occafioned by 
it, and our congratulations upon the fupport of the 
elements, is in itfelf a condemnation of the meafures 
purfued in that country. 

If Ireland were condu&ed as (he ought to be, wlw 
dependence, in God's name, could we have to place 
upon the winds ? Could a protective government of 
three millions of men, happy under the enjoyment of 
our free conftitution, have occafion to look to a wea~ 
ther-glafs for its fafefy againft twenty thoufand men? 
or could any thing but a hope of difunion, held 
out to an enemy by the effe&s of a narrow policy 
have fuggefted fo weak and feeble an expedition ? 

This is a hope that will remain unextinguHhed in 
France, and which may be expe&ed to produce 
future and more dangerous expeditions, unlefs fatis- 

faftion 
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foftion be given to the feelings of that country. It 
is a dangerous mode of reckoning, that beeaufe the 
people have not manifeftcd their difcontent by invit- 
ing an enemy, they are therefore to be confidered as 
contested $ or, that their wifhes nrjay be the more 
jafely neglefted. It is juftly obferved by Locke, 
that nations, inftead of being prone to refill their 
governments without caufc, require long continued 
fiegjeft and provocation to roufe them even to a 
reafonable and juftifiable refiftance. But -he follows 
this obfervation by reminding the rulers of ftates and 
kingdoms/ that this difpofition- leaves them neither 
juftification nor protection when their authorities ait: 
fubverted ; and that the degree of difguft, which will 
at.-laft furely overturn them, is not matter of f^fe.or 
ratiboal calculation : that the progrefs of difaffe&iop 
is infenfible and invifible, and that ic 'is frequently 
hurried on to the fatal conclufion by accidents neither 
<o be forefeen tfor refilled. 

Thefe reflexions ought to fugged the propriety of 
fecuring this cooft valuable part of the £n)pir<e from 
the poffibte dinger of a better concerted attack. This 
ought to be done, not merely by more watchful opera- 
tions (as I have purpofely fhunned all consideration . 
of the details of departments), but by fetting the watch 
in the interests and affe&ions of the Irifh people. 

Nothing can aecompliih this but the abfolute're- 
nunriatioft of that jealous and reftri&ivc fyftem of 
government, .which djara&crifes the prefent adminif- 

tratiqn 
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trat ton every where, but more than any wiere in 
kingdom. To iule with fecarity over thar people^ 
6r ofrer any other, in the preicnt condition of the 
world, they muft be let at their eafe, and made happy 
by every indulgence within the compafe of their 
government. To make the intereft cf fuppofting 
any civil eftabliihment univeriaL, the privileges k 
confers muft be made universal alio. To mfpirc 
the multitude with indignation at a foreign enemy, 
they muft be made to feel practically the privileges 
which his invafioo (hikes at, and the focial bldEngs 
it would deftroy. 

It is &id, that when peace arrives k may be prudent 
to confider thefe great obje&s. Bat without iaAaat 
confederation of them, peace may never arrive at 
all. If I had the princely dominion of Ireland* 
and were lord of all her foil, I would choofe dbat 
moment for reforming her parliament, and for com- 
plete emancipation, .when the enemy was plying 
upon her coafts: not as aft* of fudden fear, bat of 
found wifdom and critical juftice. To withhold 
from great bodies of a people the freeft and fulleft 
coftffiunic&ttans of all the privileges of their govern- 
ment when its exiftence is externally threatened, i* 
to bandage up the right arm when an enemy is ap- 
proaching, and, by robbing it of its circulation, to 
deprive k of its (Irength. 

Dut the Irifli people flocked wkh loyaky to the 
ftan4*rd *f thek country. For that very xeafon it 
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fhould be crowned with the garland of conftitutidfial 
freedom* Let the prefent moment be feized of 
making reformation a fpontaneous aft of liberal and 
Enlightened policy, inftead of being hereafter an a6t of 
Cautious prudence, which may deftroy its grace and 
*ffe<fh Let all the conceflidns of government in 
both countries be the coriceflfons of wifdom and be- 
fieficence; and not, as was happily exprefied by a 
great writer, like the reftitution of ftolen goods. 
Let the people of both countries receive the greateft 
degree of freedom which the true fpirit of our con- 
ftitution is capable of difpenfing, and we may then 
ftttile at all inVafionS, whatever reach of coaft our 
Enemies may poffefs. Under fuch a fyftem, inftead 
of riots and mufmurings, by coercive afts of parlia- 
ment, every man would be a volunteer with a cou* 
rage which no mutiny bill can infpire, and every 
houfe and cottage in Great Britain and Ireland would 
fee a barrack for the foldiers of their country. 

Thefe are unfortunately dot abftraft and fpeculative 
reHedlions ; they, would have been fo formerly t but 
they are now taught by the awful times we live in. 
k is the ufe of hiftory and obfcrvation to be a guide 
for the future* 

'- It. was a reftriftive fyftem of gotferhment in Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, and the confequtint divi- 
fions amongft their inhabitants, that has fuddenly al- 
tered the face of Europe by their fubjugatiori^ and it 
i* the difference between the noble ahd independent 
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pride f)f a free government and the vaffalage of ar- 
bitrary power, that is wrefting at this moment from 
the hands of the EJmperor the fceptre of his Italian 
ftates. 

The French fyftem of fraternization, the effeiSt of 
which we have feen with fo much horror, could have 
had no other foundation. If the free governments 
which they fubvcrted had not fallen off from the 
ends of their inftitutions, their fubveriions would 
have been impra&icable, and the memorable decree 
of the 1 9th of November would have been the de- 
rifion, inftead of the terror of Europe. 

I am fprry indeed to remark, that this decree, and 
the fyftem of which it was a par{, exifted only upon 
paper, and in the inflammatory fpeeches of enthufiaf- 
tic men, until confederated Europe began the a£tual 
and forcible fraternization of the monarchical part 
of France. When that nation had effe&ed an inter- 
nal revolution, no matter upon what principle or with 
what crimes, it fhould have occurred to her invaders, 
who could not have looked to fubjugation but by 
the divifions of civil fury, that they were themfelves 
pra&ically purfuing that very fpecies of hoftility, the 
theory only of which had been an objedt of their exe- 
cration, and the foundation of their confederacy. The 
fame reflexion ought to have deterred Great Britain 
from the mercilefs and impolitic expedition to Quibe- 
ron. The government of France had then aflumed a 
regular form, and was in theexercife of a regular le- 
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galizcd authority. The devoted handful of unhappy 
fugitives from their country could do nothing by the 
fword. : The expedition, therefore, was to rekindle 
the torch of difcord amidfl twenty-five millions of 
men beginning to efcape from its former fury, and 
fettled under an eflablifhed government. Our inva- 
fion was to work by confufion againft eflablifhed 
authority ; to ftir up all the elements of mifery and 
mifchief amongft the innocerff part of the commu- 
nity, incapable of underflanding the caafe for which 
they fought, and without even the hope on our part 
of protecting them from the fury of the government 
againft which they rebelled. 

What was this proceeding but the very fyftem we 
had imputed to France, and proclaimed with hor- 
ror to the univerfe ? 

I hope, indeed, all civilized nations will hereafter 
concur in ftigmatifing this horrible and barbarous 
fyftem of hoftilities : a ftranger even to that heroifin 
which has unfortunately converted the crimes of con- 
queft into the moft fafcinating triumphs of mankind. 
It is a fyftem which is directed againft the firft 
principle of focial honour and happinefs. It beats 
up for every bad, degrading, and dangerous pafiion 
of the human mind. It does not raife the open, 
manly flandard of nation againft nation, but in the 
cowardice of warfare, which diffolves its only inchant- 
ment, divides a nation againft itfelf. It makes up 
an army of public crime and private difcontent, 

of 
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©f honeft error and falfe opinion, of defperate vice 
and virtuous poverty driven to defperation. U 
fets free the vi&ims of the laws to imprifon and 
enflave the ftate 5 brings into the field againft one 
another men whom the fame land and the fame 
fathers have bred, and which, inftead of fettling this 
horrible conflict by the cannon and the fword, the 
fhorteft cure for the miferies it has engendered, 
and extending no further than to the a&ual com- 
batants, fpreads wide the defolation by the flower 
weapons of jealoufy and diftruft, of terror and ven- 
geance; fcowers the land with difeafe and famine, and 
by the deftrudtion of public credit, public confidence, 
and public opinion, deftroys for the prefent, and puts 
to the die of chance hereafter, the exiftence and 
even the name of a country. 

When my fubje<5fc is attended to, I have no apo- 
logy to make for this digreflion. Indeed it can 
hardly be called one ; becaufe the fa&s which gave 
rife to it ftand in their proper places as conne&ed 
with the origin of the war againft France, and be- 
caufe the reflections from them are not fpontaneous, 
being di&ated by public duty to the hiftorian of 
fuch events. 

The exceffes which unfortunately diftinguiflied 
the French revolution, foon after the proclama- 
tion, further favoured the fyftem of antipathy againft: 
France, and the death of her unhappy monarch yet 
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further ripened the plans of government already in 

agitation. 

> 
Before this memorable aera there was a vifible dif- 

pofition in minifters to a rupture with France, but the 
fenfe of her fituation infpired the French councils with 
a pwdence which, difappointed it. Minifters had 
notorioufly connived at, if not affifted in fomenting 
the confpiracy then forming throughout Europe; 
they had covertly libelled France in the proclamation 
which M. Chauvelin, by order from his court, had 
pnly mildly complained of ; they had withdrawn Lord 
Gower from Paris ; they had let on foot a.corre- 
fpondence between the fecretary of ftate and her mi- 
nifter here in the moft imperious language, and upon 
complaints which flie either difavowed, or to the re- 
moval of which fhe feemed to fubmit. 

All thefe provocations were refilled by France, 
and the conceflions which (he made before arid after 

* ' * 

pur refufal to acknowledge her ambaflador would 
fcarcely be believed, if it did not remain on retdrd in 
the correfpondence as it was laid before the Houfe df 

.Commons by minifters themfelves, to vindicate their 
conduft in difmiffing M. Chauvelin, arid to juft'rfy 

. the .war. which it produced. 

This correfpondence is fcarcely known to* or re- 
txrite&ed by,, the EagKfe public. Its authenticity is 
unqueftionable, 4nd the examination of it will place 
the authors of the war in their proper colours. 

5 ' Vac 
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TheihifliQn of M.Chauvelio, as ambaffador from 
the King of the French, commenced in the fpring 
of 1 792 ; and his firft note, as appears by the corre- 
fpondence with Lord Grenville, bears date the 1 2th 
of May in that year. It had for its object to explain 
to the court of Great Britain (as will appear by re- 
ference to it) the reafons which had determined 
France to a war with the Emperor. 

It ftated, in the name of the French King, that a 
great confpiracy had been formed in Europe againft 
France to dfeftroy her new constitution, which he 
had fworn to maintain, maiking for a feafon the 
preparations of its defigns by an infulting pity for 
his perfon and a zeal for his authority. 

It fet forth the remonftrances which he (the French 
King) had made upon the fubje6t of this coalition, 
firft to the Emperor Leopold, and afterwards to 
Francis, who fucceeded him, He informed Great 
Britain, that it had at laft been avowed, and a de- 
claration made, that it fhould not ceafe " until 
'? France Jhould remove the feripus caufes which had 
"given rife to it" The note added, that this de* 
claration had been accompanied with the aflembling 
of troops upon all the frontiers of France, evidently 
for the purpofe of conftraining her inhabitants to 
alter the form of the government they had chofen. 

Having thus ftated the caufes oFthe war with the 
Emperor, the French King appealed to the Britifh ' 
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government for the juftice of his caufe; and, to fe- 
move all jealouiies refpe&ing this country which had 
been induftrioufly circulated, Monfieur Chauvelin, 
in his name, and by his authority, further declared, 
" that whatever might be the fate of arms in that war* 
" France rejected all ideas of aggrandifement ; that Jhe 
€€ would preferve her liberty, her confiitution, her un- 
1 € alienable right . of reforming her f elf . whenever Jhe 
€ € might think proper ; that JJje never would allow other 
" powers to nouri/h a hope of diftating laws to her. 
But that that very pride* fo natural andfojuft, was 
a fure pledge to all the powers from whom Jhe Jhould 
€c receive no provocation , not only of her confiant pa~ 
€t cific difpojition, but alfo of the rejpe£l which France 
4t would Jhew at all times for the laws> the cufloms, and 
<c the forms of governments, of different nations" 

As at this time much had been faid of attempts 
made by France to produce difturbances in this 
country, the note further x declared, " that the French 
" King defired to have it known, that he would publicly- 

and feverely difavow all agents at foreign courts in 
peace with France, whojlwuld dare to depart an infiant 
$t from that refpe£l % either by fomenting or favouring 
" infurreSiion againfi the ejlablijhed order, or by inter- 
u fering in any manner whatever in the interior policy of 
" fuch fiates, under pretence of a profelytifm, which , 
" exercijed in the dominions of friendly powers, would be 
* € a real violation If the law of nations." 

' ' : This 
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This note was dated, as I have obierved, on the 
1 2th of May, 1792. No anfwer was given to it, 
until the 24th of the fame month, when Lord Gren- 
ville, paffing by the caufes of the war with the Em- 
peror, declared, " that Great Britain, faithful to her 
" engagements, would pay the JlriEteJl attention topre- 
" ferve that good under/landing which fo happily fubjiftei 
€i between his Majefty and the Mojl Chriftian King." 
But notwithftanding this declaration, the royal pro- 
clamation had iflued only three, days before, and in 
the very interval between M. Chauvelin's note and 
this anfwer to it* 

The proclamation, it is true, took no dire& notice 
of France; and being an a6t of national police, 
France, had, in ftri&nefs, no right to complain of it. 
Yet the period of its ifiuing being fo critical, 
M. Chauvelin repeated to Lord Grenville, the day 
afterwards, the aflurances he had made on the 1 2th 
of May preceding ; and in another letter, received 
by Lord Grenville in June, exprcfied himfelf as 
follows : 

m 

€C If certain individuals of this country have ejlablijhed 
t€ a correfpondence abroad, tending to excite troubles 
*' therein, and if as the proclamation feems to infinuate % 
€€ certain Frenchmen have come into their views, that is 
€C a proceeding wholly foreign to the French nation, to 
€€ the legijlative body, to the King, and to his minifters ; 
** it is a proceeding of which they are entirely ignorant, 
ff which militates againji every principle of juftice, and 
■ ■ . ' " which 
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"which, whenever it became known, would be uni- 
verfally condemned in France. Independently of thoft 
principles of juftice, from which a free people ought 
" never to deviate, is* it not evident, from a due con- 
€i fideration of the true inter efts of the French nation, 
" that Jhe ought to defire the interior tranquillity, the 
€( continuance and the force of the conftitution of a country 
<c which Jbe already looks upon as her natural ally ?■ Is 
" not this thuonly reafonable wifh which a people can form 
" who fees fo many efforts united againft its liberty 






€i The minifter plenipotentiary, deeply ftnfible of theft 
truths, and of the maxims of univerfal morality upon 

" which they are founded, had already repreftnted them 
in an official note, which he tranfmitted to the Britijb 
miniftry the i$th of this month, by the exprefs orders 

"of his court ; and he thinks it his duty to repeat, on 

" the prefent occafwn, the important declarations which 

" it contains." 
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In the month of July, when the va(i confederacy 
begun in Europe was more vilibly extending itlfelf 
againft France, M . Chau velin, in the name of the 
trench King, earoeftly applied for the mediation of 
Great .Britain upon the fubjeiSL After ftating the 
public proceedings of the different nations, the note 
eoachided as follows : 

" The Jleps taken by the cabinet of Vienna amongjl 
" the different powers, and principally amongjl the allies 
" pf his Britannic Majtfy, in order to engage them in 

" a quar- 
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if a quarrel which is foreign to them, are known to aU 
*' Europe. If public report even were to be credited, 
€€ its fuccejfts at the court of Berlin prepare the way for 
" others in the United Provinces ; the threats held out 
"to the different members of the Germanic body to make 
€t them deviate from that wi/e neutrality which their 
" political jituation, and their dear eft inter efts, prefcribe 
"to them i the arrangements taken with different fove- 
" reigns of Italy ', to determine them to a£t hoftilely 
" againft France ; and, laftly, the intrigues by which 
", Ruffia has juft been induced to arm againft the confti- 
€S tution of Poland; every thing points out frefto marks 
" of a vaft con/piracy againft free ftates, which feems to 
€€ threaten to precipitate Europe in univerfal war. 

€t The confequences of fuch a confpiracy, formed by 
" the concurrence of powers who have been Jo long rivals , 
" will be eaftlyfelt by bis Britannic Majefty : the balance 
* € of Europe, the independence of the different powers, the 
** general peace, every confide ration which at all times 
"has fixed the attention of the Englijh government, is 
*' at once expofed and threatened. 

u The King of the French prefents thefe ferious and 
€€ important conJUerations to thefolicitucie and to the 
4 € friendjhip of his Britannic My eft y. m Strongly pene- 
" t rated with the marks of inter eft and of affetlion which 
" be has received from him , he invites him to feek, in 
" his wifdom, in his fituation, and in his influence, means 
** compatible with the independence of the French nation, 
" to flop, whilft it isftill time, the progrefs of that con~ 

F " federacy, 
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i'federacy, .which equally threatens the peace, the fa 
" berty, the happlnefs of Europe, and, above all, t$ 
" diffuade from all acceffion to this projett thofe of his 
u allies whom it may be wijhed to draw into it, or who 
"may have been already drawn into it from fear, fe- 
" duftion, and different pretexts of the falfefi as well as 
" of the moft odious policy. yi 

. This application was anfwered by Lord Grcnville 
on the $th of July, in which, after repeating former 
aflurances of friendfhip towards France, and of a 
difpofition to maintain the happy harmony . which 
fubfifted between the two empires, the propofed me- 
diation was refufed in the following words : 



CI 



His Majejty will never refufe to concur in the pre* 
fervation or re-ejlablijhment of peace between the other 
powers of Europe, byfuch means as are proper to pro- 
* ( duce that effeft, and are compatible with his dignity, 
€t and zvith the principles which govern his conduft. 
° But the fame fentiments which have determined him 
4f not to take a part in the internal affairs of France, 
*" ought equally to induce him to re/peSi the rfghts and 
'* the independence of other fovereigns, and efpeciaUy 
" thofe of the allies ; and his Majejty has thought that,. 
" in the exijling circumfiances of the war now begun, 
" the intervention of his councils, or of his good offices, 
" cannot be ofufe, unlefs they Jhould be defired by all the 
" parties intere/led" < 



The 
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The fame determination, not to interfere with 
the internal affairs of France, was repeated only 
a few days before M. Chauvelin was ordered to 
quit the kingdom, under the circumftances of diredt 
interference which will prefently appear to have at- 
tended his dilmiflion: and the refufal to mediate with 
the Emperor for the reftoration of peace was given 
but a Ihort time before we involved Holland in the 
horrors of war, without being defired to intermed- 
dle in her affairs. 

This proceeding, which terminated all hopes of 
tranquillity in Europe, furniflies the true cypher to 
explain every fucceeding a& of his Majefty's prefent 
councils. We fhall *find them uniformly and fcru- 
puloufly obfervant of the moft novel pundtilios, which 
could furnifh the fmallcft pretence fpr repelling 
peace, but overleaping every rule hitherto adopted 
by regular governments in feeking a justification for 
war. 

Soon after this, the unhappy King of France was 
brought from Verfailles, and deprived of the funftions 
of government, and Lord Gower was recalled from 
Paris; and M. Chauvelin was ftill continued by 
France at the court of London, although he was no 
longer acknowledged as her ambaffador: a pretty 
ftrong proof that (he was not then defirous of feeking 
a caufe of quarrel. 

F % Though 
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Though M. Chauvelin was now in a manner a 
private man, yet the correfpondence neverthelefe 
continued with the fecretary of ftate j and it appears, 
by referring to it, that the charges made by this 
country to the condudt of France were principally 
thcfe ; 

A meditated attack upon Holland, and at all 
events a violation of her rights, notwithftandmg her 
neutrality, by the proceedings of the Convention re- 
fpedting the Scheldt, and the opening a paflage 
through it to attack the citadel of Antwerp ; the 
French invafion and poffeffion of the Netherlands, 
and the encouragement given to revolt in other 
countries, not only by emifiaries in this country, 
but by the decree of the 19th of November, which 
contained a formal declaration to extend univerfally 
the new principles of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage revolt in all countries, even in thofe 
which were neucraK 

fyl. Chauvelin had explained himfelf upon thefe 
fubje£ts in the early part of the correfpondence : but 
as his formal charadter of ambaflador was then con- 
fidered to be vacated, I purpofely pafs them over., 
becaufe they were afterwards formally repeated, and 
nearly in the fame words, when M. Chauvelin, 
in January, 1793, presented his letters of credence 
from the executive council of France, the acceptance 
of which were formally rcfufed by Lord Grenville, 
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In this nete the executive cottacil again in terms 
declared, €€ that France would refpeft tbe fafety of all 
** nations wbilft they preferved their neutrality; tbatjbe 
* c bad before renounced, and again renounced, every con- 
€€ queft ; and that bet occupation of tbe Low Countries 
C€ Jhotdd only continue during tbe war, and the time 
€€ which might be ntcejfary for the Belgians to confoli- 
«f date their liberties ; after which let them be happy, 
" Frame would find her recompence in their felicity " 

With regard to the Scheldt, fhe confidered that as 
a matter between England and Belgium, as inde- 
pendent nations, upon the principle of her former 
declaration regarding that country, expreffing herfelf 

thus : 

» 

€€ The executive council declares, not with a view of 

" yielding to fome expreffions of threatening language, but 

" filefy to render homage to truth, that the French re- 

<* public does not intend to ereEt itfelf into an univerfal 

" arbitrator of the treaties which bind nations. She 

* € will know how to refpeft Bther governments, asfbe will 

" take care to make her own refpefled. She does not 

f c wifh to impofe laws upon any one, and zvilt not fuffer 

" any one to impofe laws upon her. She has renounced, 

4 * and again renounces'every conquefi ; and her occupation 

€€ of the Low Countries Jhall only continue during 

€€ the war, and the time which may be necejfary to the 

'*< Belgians to infure and confolidate their liberty ; after 

" which let them be independent and happy, France will 

f c find her recompence in their felicity. 

"When 
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" When that nation Jhall be found in the full enjoy- 
€t went of liberty, when its general will can lawfully de- 
* c clarejtfelf without jhackles, then if England and Hoi- 
€% land Jill attach fome importance to the opening of the 
<c Scheldt 9 they may put the affair into a direS negotia- 
te tion with Belgia. If the Belgians , by any motive 
" whatever 9 confent to deprive themf elves of the navi- 
€€ gation of the Scheldt, France will not oppofe it ; Jhe 
" will know how to refpeSl their independence, even in 
" their errors." 

The charge of encouraging fedition againft go- 
vernments fhe again repelled with indignation in the 
language of her former declarations on the fubjeft, 
and difavowed the conflru&ion put upon the decree 
of the 19th of November, qualifying and explaining 
it as follows : 

u We have f aid, and we dejire to repeat it, that the 
" decree of the igth of November could not have any 
" application, unlefs to the Jingle cafe in which the ge- 
" neral will of the nation, clearly and unequivocally ex- 
€€ puffed, Jhould call the French nation to its ajiftance 
" and fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be con- 
€i Jlrued into the general will. Thefe tzvo ideas mutually 
" repel each other, Jince a fedition is not, and cannot be 
" . qny other than the movement of a fmall number againft 
'.' the nation at large ; and this movement would ceafe to 
€€ be feditious, provided all the members of a fociety foould 
< c at once rife, either to correal their government, or to . 
*' change its form in toto, Qr for any pther obje£t f 
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" The Dutch were ajfuredly not /editions, when they 
** formed the generous refolution ofjhaking off the yoke of 
€c Spain ; and when the general will of that nation called 
"for the ajpfiance of France, it was not reputed a crime 
4t in Henry the Fourth, or in Elizabeth of England, to 
€t have liftened to them. ,7 he knozvledge of the general 
€c will is the only hafis of the tranfaStions of nations with 
" each other; andws can only treat with any government 
* c whatever on this principle , that fuch a government is 
4C deemed the organ of the general will of the nation ga- 
* <c verned* 

. cc Thus, when by this natural interpretation the decree 
t€ of the i gth of November is reduced to what it truly im- 
plies, it will be found that it announces nothing more 
than an a£l of the general will* and that beyond any 
fC doubt y and fo effectually founded in right, that it was 
€€ fcarcely worth the trouble to exprefs it. On this ac- 
€i count, the executive council thinks that the evidence of 
t$ this right might, perhaps, have been difpenfed with by 
€€ the National Convention, and did not deferve tb be 
€€ made the objeSt of a particular decree. But with the 
€€ interpretation which precedes it, it can not give uneajy- 
u nefs to any nation whatever" 

Having adverted to all the material parts cf tbc 
correfpondence, I defire very diftin&ly to be under* 
flood, that I am not undertaking the judication of 
the conduct of France, at this period, though I (hall 
$vcr think her " more finned againft than finning." 
With regard to this decree of the 19th of November, 

a* 
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no confederate perfon cairjuftify it : becaufe there is a 
great difference between one nation giving parti- 
cular affiftance to another which is opprefled by its 
government, as King William did to England, and 
a general profpe&ive declaration, fuch as is con- 
tained in the decree of the 19th of November* v and 
which became more hoftile to the peace of other na- 
tions, as being iffbed upon the eve of a great revo- 
lution which naturally affe&ed the temper and feel- 
ings of mankind. Neither do I feck to maintain that 
England (hould have refted fecure from the explana- 
tion of the other points in difference, as they are 
explained in this correfpondence, much lefs that (he 
fhould have relied upoiv the fincerity of them, or the 
durability of French councils* to give fincerity its 
effedl. Thefe are matters of fair political controverfy^ 
which I purpofcly avoid ; but I hazard the aflertion, 
that common policy and common fenfe abfolutely 
enjoined that they fhould either have been made the 
inftant foundations of war, as aggreffions which ad- 
mitted no fettlement, or the fubjeft of negotiation 
upon terms confiftent with dignity and fafety. 

But, unfortunately, neither of thefe courts were 
purfued. We neither made war upon thefe aggref- 
fionsj which might have led to a termination of ic upon 
their removal, nor would we confent to put their re- 
moval info a train of amicable negotiation. 

The letters of credence fent by the republic 

were rcfufed, not becaufe of thefe enumerated ag- 

* greflions, 
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jfrrfftons, or of any other, but becaufe {tie was a 
republic ; and in a few days afterwards., Monfieur 
Ctiauvelin, who prefented them, was alfo difrtiifled 
from the kingdom ; not becaufe the anfwers of his 
-government were declared unfatisfa6tory on the 
points objected to, but becaufe the French monarchy 
had been finally terminated by the deftfu&ion of 
their King. On that account folely Monfieur 
Chauvelin was dire&ed, on the 24th of January, 
1793, to quit this kingdom ; the King having de- 
clared by the fecretary of ftate, " That after fuch an 
t( event, his Majejty could no longer permit his rejidenct 
*' here." And the commu location of that order to 
the Parliament on the 2&th of January following, 
fefcpreffly ftated his difmiflion to be " on account of 
** the fote atrocious ~a£t perpetrated at Paris" 

Before this period* Franee was, undoubtedly, fa* 
iicifoud for peace. She had done none of the a£fel 
compkined of in the correfpondence, until her inde- 
pendence had been threatened by a hoftile confe- 
deracy. She had prayed the mediation of G*eat 
Britain to diffblve that confederacy, and to avert its 
eonfequences. She had difavowed conqueft and 
aggrandisement ; and the only fteps fhe had taken 
inconfiftent with that declaration, were invafions of 
#he territories of princes confederating or confede- 
rated againft her. She offered to refped theneutrality 
et Holland, and iblemnly difavowed every aft or in- 
tttrtkm to dfcfturb the government of Great Britain. 

This 
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lliis pofture of things, which, if not wholly fati£ 
fadtory, was certainly a pofture for amicable and 
commanding fettlement, the Britifh government thus 
difturbsd by an a& which may be termed an interfe- 
rence with the internal government of France - 9 accom- 
panied befides \Vith what cannot well be denied to be 
an infult by thofewho maintain that Lord Malmes- 
bitry was insulted. Monfietfr Chauvelin was dif- 
miffed from this kingdom, not as Lord Malmefbury 
was from France, becaufe his terms of negotiation 
were inadmiffible ; but becatffe no intercourfe upon 
uny terms could be admitted to a nation which with 
cruelty or injuftice. had put her king to death. I am 
not juftifying or extenuating the regicide — -but 
Avhat had this nation, as a nation, to do with it? 
Would a,ny one of thofe who, in considering it as 
a murder to be avenged by England, have been ac- 
ceffary to the deaths of above a million of innocent 
unoffending men, and to the mifefy and devaftatioa 
of Europe, venture now to coniider U as a frefli caufe 
of hostilities, if all the crowned heads in Europdwere 
to be cut of by their fubje<Sls ? — I believe not* In- 
deed fuch a caufe of war has been Since abandoned : 
but by what ftages, upon what principles, and with 
what confequences, I Shall examine hereafter. 

In this ftate of things the king met the parliament 
on the i ath of December, 1792: when notwithstand- 
ing the conciliatory declarations detailed in the prece- 
ding correspondence (to the whole of which parlia- 
ment was Jf ill a nentireftranger), his Majefty was acl- 

yifed 
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>ifed by his minifters to repeat tl*e fame three dire& 
charges againfl France, which had been before made 
to her ambaflador, and upon the footing of thefe 
complaints, without fubmitting the anfwers which 
had been given to them to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, they called upon the country to enable them 
to augment our forces, and mixed in their addreft 
to the throne, but (till more in the debates which ted 
to it, a language of reproach and infult wholly un- 
exampled in the proceeding of any public council 
to the government of an independent nation. 

To fave the country nifhing down this precipice 
of ruin in the phrenzy of alarm, which every nerve 
of government had been drained to propagate, Mr. 
JPo£, on the 1 5th of December, when the Speaker 
of the Houfe of Commons had reported the King's 
anfwer to the addrefs of the Houfe, and whilfl M. 
Chauvelin was yet in England, propofed, " That 
f f an humble addrefs Jhould be prefented to his Majq/ly, 
" f* dying that he would be pleafed to appoint a minifter 
f { to be font to Paris to treat with the persons 

V EXERCISING PROVISIONALLY THE FUNCTIONS OP 

* government in France, touching fuch points as 
"might be in difference between his Majefiy and hU 
** pities find the French nation" 

At this time the French government had done no 

ene a*5t which even minifters themfelves considered 

as a foundation for war;, fince war was not even 

" propofed in the King's fpeech ; but, orr the contrary, 

G % the 
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the correfponderrce not then dijclojed ta the Htnfft t 
ip&itk was going on at this wry period^ continued fcp 
#xprefs the moSt pacific dispositions. 

The propofition was therefore the ipoft important 
in ppint of matter^ and the nftoft critical in point of 
time, ever offered to the eonfideratioa o( parliament, 
*j»d it was made in a manner the mqft fimple. and 
affq<Sfeing ;' afraid of irritating where the object was 
to pcarftiade, and fubdued by the dreadfully impends 
ing calamities, Mr, Fox put the, rein upon that 
overpowering eloquence which fo eminently difiin- 
guifhes himj aad in a very few A plain, unanjRfrfer- 
able fentejices, befceched the t$w*& to^t-ty tba §f£b# 
of negotiation before* fteps were tftfceij which would 
inevitably bring on hollilrtie^ ; to prepay \yi^b 
vigour and firmnefs fbr wa^ bt)t witfc pri*d§n*$© 
afnd gentlenefs to cultivate peace. 

When thfe propofitioA- was made* shs ank«*a- 
*ion of Belgium* now the main obftafcte to peace, 
was difavowed by France ; attd, as (he wafra* Aritor to 
us befides for our mediation with the Emperor, it 
is eafy to fee how ftire the road was to its nrtutm to 
its former goyernmeat. The fecurity qf Holland, 
whilft flie perferved her neutrality, was profoffed^ 
and in a manner guarantied. The ancient limits of 
France were proposed as her dominion, ?ind implicit 
frefpeft was manifested to the independence and con-* 
ftitutions of other nations. Yet fo irrefifiible was tha 

fprcc of delufion and itfatuajlcm* that Mr* Fos's pro*, 

(ition. 
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p6fiiipn,*tt*oagh its -object was to fefcarft every thiftg 
vbilft it conceded nothing, and though it caiite froni 
$ perfoijt long th$ favourite, and with all its leaning* 
ftill the favourite of the Houfe of Commons* vet it 
was received amidfl almoft uniyerfel burfts of difap- 
probation, fcarcely indeed with the observances of 
parliamentary decorum* Some perfons long attache 
pd to this great man, by friendship as well as opt* 
nion, feeme4 to forget tibeir reverence for his taloabi 
and integrity, and one went the length of lamenting 
erum his former political att^eheaent tQ bu% 

Bor having made this propofitioa I will not via* 
fftcate Mr. Fok ; his own eloquent ahd rhk&cAy 
vi»dicatw>h of it, his pcedi&ions, too fatall j a*> 
cwoplifhed, add the groans of a fufferipg worid^ 
jbeaar awf&i testimony for liim. 

At the time this motion was made, the cwrefpoft-r 
jAetice between Lord Grenville £nd' M. Chauvelm 
toeittg ftill kept back from the Houfe of Commons, 
Mr. Fox himfelf did not know the additional faun; 
dations he had for his propofition : it refled upon 
his 6\vn wife forecaft at the time he made it ; but, 
in a fevtf days afterwards, the whole details wem 
coffirtiuriicated by a meflage from the King,* and 
Jft6 late Hoiife of Commons found in the fubmiffirfc 
propQfUrons of France (which they did not know df 



* See the King's me-flage to the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 

when 
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when they refii/ed negotiating) an additional j unifi- 
cation for the war. They thanked his Majefty for 
his gracious communication, and pledged their 
Jives and fortunes to fupport hoftilities. 

- It is iinpoffible not to paufe here, for a moment, to 
contemplate the probable confequences, if we had at- 
tended to the counfels of this exalted and difinterefted 
flatefman at that critical and momentous period. 

The regular governments of Europe, As if they 
were one power, furrounded Great Britain with un- 
broken force and refources ; a confederacy which 
would have been infinitely more awful and command- 
ing, if the principles of its union had only been com- 
mon fecurity. Had Great Britain, the firft amongft 
the nations, and enjoying herfelf a free conftitution, 
accepted the offer of being the arbitrefs of the repofe 
of Europe, with what a commanding voice might 
flie have fpoken to France whilfl her factions were 
taring .one another to pieces, and her government 
eould fcarcely fupport itfelf during peape | 

If, inftead of inciting and encouraging the princes 
of Europe to invade France, for the pqrpofe of dif- 
folving her eftablifhment, we had become her fecurity 
againft their invafions, whilfl her revolution fhould 
be confined to her own limits and fubje&s, it is not 
poffible to believe upon any reafoning from human 
life or experience, that Europexould have now been 
in its prefent condition But if, infleadof this $ajfi%?e 

and 
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and merely preventive influence, Great Britain, in the 
true fpirit and in the full ripenefs of civil wifdom, 
had felt a juft and generous compaflion for the fuffer- 
ings of the French people ; if, feeing them thirfting 
for liberty, but ignorant of the thoufand difficulties 
which attend its efiablifhment, fhe had taken a 
friendly, yet a commanding part ; if, not contenting 
herfelf with a cold acknowledgment of the king of 
the French, by the inlidious forms of an embafiy, 
ihe had become the faithful, but at the fame time 
the cautious protestor of the firft revolution ; if Ihe 
had put the rein upon Europe to prevent its inter- 
ference, in (lead of countenancing the confederacy of 
its powers again ft it, the unhappy Louis might now 
have been reigning, according to his oath, over a 
free people ; the horrors of fucceeding revolution* 
might have been averted, and much of that rival 
jealoufy, the fcourgc of both nations for fo many 
centuries, might, without affedling the happy ba- 
lances of our mixed conftitution, have been graduf 
ally and happily extinguiftied. 

The powers that then exiiled in France, however 
infincere, or however unfettled in their authority, 
having proffered the continuance of peace, and hav- 
ing afked our mediation with the Emperor, upon the 
renunciation of conqueft and aggrandizement, and 
upon the disavowal of interference with the govern-, 
ments of other countries, we should ha\e taken 
them at their words. The poffible jnfincerity of 
the offer, or the weaknete of perhaps an expiring 
. - . faction 



fa&ion to give it «ftcacy^ would ium? onfydtdcfod to 

^predominancy of @re at Brit aia. The iiKignsro- 
nous and beneficent conduft of a powerful na*io& 
jK>(Teffing a free government, admitting the right of 
another nation to be free, offering its countenance to 
tati&ml freedom, tenanting the departote from its 
true principles, and demanding only fee urity agatoft 
its influence to difhirb herfelf, would have been irmi- 
fiftible in its efie&s. Amidft the tyrannies of quick 
fccceeding fa&ions, the united force of this country 
and her allies exerted upon fuch a foupd principle* 
arid thrown into the fcale of any party to France 
that might have been willing to prefirve the peace* 
would have given to that party an overruling 
afcendancy. 

This is fb true, that we know the fhare *hich 
even Briflot had in the commencement of ho/HIities* 

* 

a*ftidJt all the provocations to them, was the principal 
cairfe of his deftru&ion, and the root of Robctfpienre'i 
popularity, which enabled him to becojqe the tyrant 
of France. Nothing, indeed, could have withftoody 
m the feoffments of that tiation, the ftf&jng and 
fidutary contraft between being fefttetRe c6i\fbl\fei 
tion of her own confHtution, withdirt any 4!b&BrtUi> 
hot the vices and paffions of her own fiftjje&s, 'apipif 
the wilful provocation of the whole eiv41^d wOt$dr 
,encompaffing her territories wkha force appkretttty 
foffident to crufli to pfceies her eflablifhrfleht, wm 
if it had not been ttrftering tipori its own b^s-ftdwr 
katernal caufes. 

4 But 
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But fuppofing the pradticability, or the effe&s of 
fuch a fyfteiA in Great Britain to be altogether falfe 
and vifionary ; admitting, for the fake of argument/ 
that the agitation of the French Revolution was too' 
Violent, and its principles, from the very beginning, 
too diforganiimg and mifchievous for regular govern - 
ments, uftdcr any reftraints, to have intermeddled v 
with or even acknowledged, nothing would follow 
from the admifiion in favour of the war; becaufe a 
fincere yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe- 
would have been the fureft and the moll obvious 
courfe for diffblving the new republic, or, at all 
jpvents, of recalling it the fooneft to fome focial* 
order of things. 

France was at that time (according to the au- 
thors of the war) torn to pieces by the mod fu* ; 
rious and nearly balanced faftions, which made her* 
government a mere phantom, competent only to 
evil, and incapable of good. Be it fo. — For that 
Very reafon we (hould have obferved the molt per- 
feft, and even the moft foothing neutrality. Hete- 
rogeneous bodies, having no principle of union ca- : 
pable of conftituting a fubftance, and which, if left* 
to themfelves, would feparate and •difpecfe, maybe' 
bound together by external force, and paffed through 
the furnace till they unite and incorporate. This 
was precifely the cafe with France. She was 
rent afunder by the internal divifions of her own 
people, but cemented again by the confpiracy of ? 
kings. Her great leaders were banded againft each* 

m 
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other, not only from the mod deadly hatred and 
the luft of dominion, but feparated by the moil 
extravagant zeal for contradi&ory theories of go- 
vernment, whilft the people were tofled to and fro, the 
alternate vidtims of repugnant and defolating changes. 
In this unexampled crifis, perfons, capable upon 
other occafions of judging with accuracy and acute- 
iiefs, were looking by every mail for the utter de- 
ftrudtion of the French government ; but they had 
loft the clue to the myftery, or rather to the plain 
principle which preferved it: the JJritifh miniftcr was 
the guardian angel that hovered over France, and the 
fole creator of her ominous and portentous ftrength. 
The neceffity of refitting by combination the ex- 
ternal war with which he furrounded her, counter- 
acted the feparation arifing from her internal com- 
motions. It raifed up a proud, warlike, and fuperior 
fpirit, at the call of national independence, too ftrong 
for the inferior fpirits, whofe inchantments were dif- 
folving her as a nation ; and by the operation of the* 
fimpleft principles of unalterable and univerfal na- . 
ture, rather than from any thing peculiar in the 
charaQcriftic of Frenchmen, confolidated her mighty 
republic, and exhibited a career of conqueft and 
glory unequalled in the annaU of mankind. 

In the fame manner the cruel confifcations and 
judicial murders, which, under the fame tyrannies 
dpftroyingone another, difgraced the earlier periods 
ef the republican revolution, may be mainly afcribed 
to the fame predominant caufes. If France had been 
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left by other nations to the good or evil of her own 
changes, the profcriptions which prevailed for a long 
feafon could not have exifted in the fame extent in 
any civilifed nation, nor even in a nation of human 
beings : but the reign of terror (as it was well called) 
mud be always a reign of blood, becaufe there is no 
principle of the human mind fo mean or fo mercilefs 
as fear. In proportion, therefore, as the government 
of France was lhaking by external confpiracics, and 
trembling for its exiftence, it became of courfemore 
fubje& to internal agitation by the revolts of its own 
fubjeds.' Had it not therefore been for our unhappy 
interference, royalifts of the old fchool, and royaliils 
of the monarchical revolution, bending before the 
ftorm of national opinion, and feeing no great ftati- 
dard hoifted for their protection, would have really 
or feemingly acquiefced in the new order of things ; 
they would have given little offence or jealoufy to the 
ftate, and, what is far more important, the ftate itfelf, 
upimpelled by the terrors of revolt and the expences 
of war, would not have had the fame irrefiftible mo- 
tives for feizing upon the perfons and property of 
^ its fubje&s ; and thus numerous claffes of men, 
pofleffing dignities and property, which have been 
chafed from their country, or fwept off the face of 
the earth, would have remained within the bofom 
of France, ina&ive, indeed, for the prefent, but 
whofe filent and progreffive influence hereafter 
ipight have greatly affe&ed the temper, if not the 
form of the government, at no very diftant period. 

H 2 This 
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This was precifely the cafe in England upon jhe 
death of Charles the Firft : the nobles and great men 
of the realm fubmitted to the proteftorlhip of Cronu 
well, and Europe acquiefced in it. Cromwell, there* 
foye, exeruted his authority according to. the new 
forms, but without any fyftem of profcription. Th$ 
high men of the former period continued to e*ift, 
and with all the influences of property, which re-? 
fnained with its ancient pofleflbrs ; the monarchy 
might, therefore, be faid to have been rather in 
abeyance than aboliflhed, and when the return of 
Charles was planned and executed, everything flood 
in its place, and confpired to favour his. reftoratipn* 
But if the nations of Europe had then unfuccefsfully 
combined to reftore monarchy in England, as they 
have lately to reftore it in France, the confluence* 
would have been exaftiy fimilar. The monarchical 
party in England would have undoubtedly flocked tQ 
the ftandard : they would have endeavoured by force, 
or by intrigue, to diflblve the commonwealth; thofc 
who were taken would have beep executed as trait- 
tors ; others would have been driven out of England 
as emigrants ; their great eftates would have pafled 
into other hands ; a title to them would have been 
rnade by the new government to thofe who, as in 
France, became the creditors of the public during 
#n exhaufting war; the whole body of nobility aittj 
great lapded proprietors would have perifhed in 
England ; and Charles the Second could no more 
have landed at Dover than Louis the Eighteenth 
f o$d offer hirafclf before Calais at this moment, 
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It may be a Iked, why the fagacity of that arch 
ftatefman Cromwell did not forefee the confequences 
1 have appealed to ? and the application of my whole 
argument is concluded, and becomes invulnerable by 
ibeanfwer. The anfwer is— he could not do it. The 

* powers of Europe and his own fubje&s, through their 
interference, did not furnifh him with the occafion* 
Neither in England, nor in France, nor in any other 
country, will men bear bloody murders, pr cruel 
confifcations, but under the preffure of fome a&ual 
or apparent neceffity to form the tyrant's plea* This 
plaufible and unfortunate plea was given by con- 
federated Europe, but principally by England, to 
the tyrants of France; and thus the Republic became 
aot only confolidated for the prefent, but the return 
of fuch a ftate <?f things was inevitably prevented, as 
Blight have led to a reft oration in France like that 

. .which followed the commonwealth in England. 

In the firft ftages of the revolution, the French 
people, like the Englifh in the laft century, had no 
intereft in their government more folid, nor more 
permanent, than the theories which had given it 
birth. The French Republic, therefore, like the 
Englifh commonwealth, had but a precarious and 
doubtful foundation. But how (lands it now, in 
ponfequence of our unprincipled and impolitic in- 
terference ? It ftands upon arock. — It exifts no longer 

.-from force, but from will. It depends no longer 
upon opinion, but leans upon intereft; and not 

.merely upon that general intereft, which, sfter a ftate 

of 
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of great agitation, naturally inclines a nation to reft, 
but upon a particular and individual intereft univer- 
Tally fpre d. The very exiftence of all claffes of the 
people now depends wholly upon the power and the 
continuance of the date. There is fcarcely any pro- 
perty in France, real or perfonal, which, in the bands 
of the prefent pofleflbrs, h^s any other foundation. 
There is no ancient undifputed pofleflion of land, 
Which -has ever been a title in moft changes of hu- 
man governments: there is no money, which maybe 
buried till the ftorm is overblown. On the contrary, 
the land is almoft univerfally held by the public 
creditors againft the former pofleflbrs, either under 
a fale from the government, or as a pledge for money 
lent to it ; and the paper currency of the nation 
(which is its perfonal eftate) may, without lofs to the 
proprietors, be torn into a thoufand pieces, unlefs 
the -Republic continues to be one and indi- 
visible. 

In the very point in difference at this moment, 
which (lands as a Humbling block in the way of peace, 
the force of this important truth may fpeedily be 
made manifeft. With all the influence of the Britifh 
-mihifter, he cannot probably continue the war for 
any long feafon on the fcore of Belgium; and for this 
plain reafon, the intereft which the public ought to 
take in its reparation from France, bears no rational 
proportion to the price at which it muft bepurchafed 
through war, fuppofing the event to be even certain. 
The people therefore will fpeedily murmur; and as 
Mr, Pitt muft either abandon Belgium or his fitua* 

tion, 
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tio/, it is eafy to anticipate the ele&ion he will make. 
France, on the other hand, will find fewer difficulties 
with her fubje&s. The wifdom of minifters has pro- 
vided againft it. Belgium, through the neceflkies of 
war, has been pledged to the public creditor, and 
the furrender of it upon any principle fhort of a ne- 
ccffity which fuperfedes all choice, would be a fur- 
render of the very exiftence of her republic. 

I am not defending France; I am dating her aftual 
fituation, her views, and her capacities, and am en- 
deavouring to trace them to their original and obvi- 
ous caufes. 

But it was a conteft, it feems, to fave religion and 
its holy altars from profanation and annihilation. 
Of all' the pretences by which the abufed zeal of 
. the people of England has been hurried on to a blind 
fupport of minifters, this alarm for the Christian reli- 
gion is the mod impudent and prepofterous. How 
it Could fuqceed, for a moment, in an enlightened 
age, and with a nation of Chriftians,' will probably be 
confidered hereafter as one of the mod remarkable 
events which has diftinguifhed this age of wonders. 

Before this difcovery of the prefent minifters, who 
had ever heard pf the Chriftianity of the French 
court, and its furrounding nobles, towards whom the 
hurricane of revolution was principally directed ? 
Who had ever heard of their evangelical characters (b 
as to lead to an apprehenfion that Chriftianity muft 

be 
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be extinguifhed with their extinction \ Who thii 
ever really profeffed the Chriftian religion, from the 
times of the apoftles to the prefent moment, ever 
before confidered it as a human eftablifliment, the 
work of particular men or nations, fubjedt to decline 
with their changes, or to perifli with their falls ? *?o 
man ever exifled who is more alive to every thihg 
conne&ed with the Chriftian faith than the author of 
thefe pages, or mofe unalterably impreffed with its 
truths ; but thefe very impreflions deprive me of any 
lhare in that anxious concern of the cabinet at 
St. James's for the prefervation of religion, which' 
was going to ruin, it feems, with the fall of the 
grofs fuperftitions and abominable corruptions of 
the priefthood and monarchy of France. Weak 
men, not to have remembered, before they difturbed 



the repofe of the world by their pious apprehenfions* 
that the fabric of Chriftianity was raifed in diredtop- 
pofition to all the powers and eftablifliments of tl^e 
world, and that we have the authority of God him* 
felf, that all the nations of the earth (hall be finally 
gathered together under its fhadow. Ralh rrten, not 
to have refledted before they embarked in this crufade 
of defolation, that however good may be attained 
through evil, in the myflerious fyftem of Divine Pro-, 
vidence, it is not for man to fupport that religion, 
which commands peace and good will^jpon earth, by" 
a deliberate and deep laid fyftem of bloodfhed, fa- 
mine, and devaftation. I by no means intend to in* 
culcate by thefe obfervations, that, becaufe Chriftii- 
nky, if it be founded in truth, muft ultimately pre* ; 
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\ftftil over all oppofition, chat therefore Chriftian nl- 
-tlons, or Chriftian individuals, are abfolved from their 
activities in its defence, or in its propagation. In 
this, as in sill other human difpenfations, the Supreme 
. Being a£ts by means that are human, and our duties 
are only exalted inftead of being weakened by this 
awful consideration : but thefe duties, whilft they 
Icrvc to quicken our 2eal in what is good* can in no 
inftanee involve us in what is cviU They dignify 
that piety which propagates the gofpel by Chriftian- 
charities, but condemn that rafhnefs which would 
tftabliih or. extend it by force* 

This condemnation, from the very eflence of Chrif- 
tianity* muft fall even upon honeft error aflerting its 
dominion by the fword : but if the condemnation 
fhould ever happen to range more widely, fo as to 
involve ambition, dealing coldly in blood, for its own 
fcandalous purpofes, under the garb of meeknefs and 
truth, 1 dare not admit into my mind even an idea 
of the punifhment which ought to follow, I would 
rather from humanity invoke the patience of God 
and man, than invite or diredt their vengeance, 

- f The pretence of a War waged againft opinions to 
Check, as it was allcdged, the contagion of their pro-* 
pagation, is equally fenfelefs and extravagant. The 
fame reafon might equally have united all nations, in 
aU times > igainft the progreffive changes which have 
coadu&ed nations from barbarifm to light, and from 
4cfforifm to freedom. It ought kidiffoluWy to hav* 

* - . I Com* 
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combined tht catholic kingdom? to wage eternal war, 
till the principles of the reformation, leading to * 
new civil eftablUhment, had been abandoned. . It 
fhould have kept the fword tmfheathed until the 
United Provinces returned to the fubje&ion of Spain, 
until King William's title and the cftabl&haient of 
the Britifh revolution bad given way to the perfons 
and prerogatives of r the Stuarts, and until Welling- 
ton, inftead of yielding .up the cares of a republican 
empire to a virtuous and free people, in the face of 
aft. admiring and aftonifhed world, fhould have been 
dragged as a traitor to the bar of the Old Bailey, and 
„his body.quartered upqn Tower Hill, 

. All tfrefe changes wefe alike in their turns calum- 
niated and reprobated, and fought with by the abufes 
which they difgraced and trampled on. Tim6 has 
#ow. placed, in the fhade the arguments and the deeds 
by which, wifdom and valour triumphed: they are 
there only viewed by learning and retirement, whichr 
enables cowardice and folly, by artifices formerly de- 
feated, the eafier to impofe upQn a bufy or an lin* 
thinking world. 

. But it is maintained, that independent of the gerie- 
,*al intereft of all nations to fupprefs irreligion and 
anarchy, the cxiftence of the French revolution had a 
direft and immediate bearing on the fecui ity of the 
Britifh government \ that the political principles wliich 
of old divided the country, and formed a falutaf y 6p- 
pofition to the c^pwn, had taken an entirely new and 
• . „ dangerous 
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dangerous diredKon ; that the firft principles of out 
mixed and balanced government were held up to 
•derifion ftnd reproach ; that the privileged orders trf 
the ftate wcrexnocked and infulted ; whilft the reign 
of liberty, under a republican form, was anticipated 
With enthufiafm by large claffes of the people. 

• • • 

Without at all admitting this to have been the 
cafe in the extent contended for, and relying, as I 
iiave already done, upon the judgments of our folemn 
tribunals for tlie refutation of it ; yet, for the fate 
of the argument, affuming it to be true, I am again 
utterly at a lofs to difcover what is gained from the 
admiffiun by the advocates for the war. Such a di(V 
f>oiitioR in any considerable claffes of the people 
might have called for particular prudence in govern- 
ment, and might have juftified particular exertions 
of police. It might; in the honeft opinion 6f ifiiny, 
have been a ftrong argument againft yielding to any 
reforms at that particular moment ; it might have 
fuggefted fome referves in the communications with 
France, even in times of peace, during the crifis of 
•her political explofion ; and it might Tiave juftified 
vigorous profecirtions, carried tin in the' fpirit and 
according to the pra&ice of the laws. But I demand 
of the returning reafon of the countifjvhow the appre- 
ficnded danger ftom the contagion of opinions could 
poffibly be averted by war, or l^Pthc concomitant 
obeafures which were an infeparable* prft of the fyf- 
tem? Were the forms of our free,gdVernment likely 
<o be better reconciled to the miadt of altenatpd fub- 

I % jcfSts, 



^cfts by depriving them of the a&u&l (UbftafiGe of 
freedom, which it is the object of all governments tp 
dfecure ? If they Were difeon tented with the Englifh 
^oiiflitution, was it likely that an attack upon the 
fights of juries, the alteration of the facred laws of 
King Edward thp Third, and the firfpenfion of the 
aft of Habeas Corpus, would bring them back to 
their former zeal and admiration of it ? If a* con- 
tempt for their reprefentative6 was the crime impute4 
,4o them, £nd a difpofition to invade their authority 
was the danger to be averted, was it tfye wiieft courie 

* 

to ejredt the Houfe of Cqjnnions intp a grand jury 
io find capital bills of indi&ment fqr the .crown 
jigainft the people, and to prejudge their caufes by 
^nibliflung the accufing evidence under the crufhing 
weight of their authority ? If the ariftocratic part of 
4be fiate was unhappily lofing its due efiimation in 
popular opinion, was k prudent,- at that particular 
.jnoment, to deftroy all that was venerable in the peer- 
age, frcMH ancient dignities ^nd names of renown in 
the beft times of England, by filling the flaufe of 
J/>rd with the proprietors of cpntemptihle boroughs 
without even a pretence of public fervice ; ^nd ad* 
<vancing to high titles, over the heads qf the moil: 
ancient peers in the kingdom, men familiar to our 
jrecolledHoi} in very fubordinate fituatiqns, marked 
during their whole lives by their fervile dependence 
upon all minifte*i£ and odious to the people from 
their notorious attachment to arbitary principles of 
government ? If it be poffible to add to this clijnax 
gf Mly, was it res&^able \o exped, tliat by rufliing 
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: blindly into war; and thereby impaling the inevitabk 
, jiecejfity* of new ta?ces to an incalculable amount, 
.we fhould purge away the fpJeen which the very 
. weight of taxes had nptoripufly engendered ? Laftly, 
w^s it the right courfe to efcape from the confe- 
rences of French opinions, when we knew to a cer-r 
tainty that it was not from the opinions with which 
.we were to fight, but from that very iyfiem of war 
and taxation th^t we were pursuing, as a remedy for 
difaffe&ion, that the French, monarchy ftrijcfcujaoji 
Jhe jrock of revplutiQP ? ••: . 

I defire only tp be refpefted or deipifed* to \m 
confidered as a man pf common fenfe or a madman, 
&s the fair public voice of England is even nqw prp- 
oared to anfwer thefe questions, 

. The caufe of this bold appeal to an enlightened 
.country is obvious. If the queftion be afked, in 
what the excellence of every human government 
mufl confift ; the sjnfwer from civilized man through- 
out the world muft be invariable and univerfal. It is 
; that winch fecures the ends of civil fociety with the 
ieweft refirainis and at the Jeaft expence. This is un- 
doubtedly true government. This is that fyftera of 
rule and order in fociety, exifting by exprefe or t^cM: 
ponfent, however it may have at firft begun, op by 
.whatever progrefs it may have become eftabliihed, 
which fecures the greateft number of benefits ai)4 
enjoyments, and which fecures them permanently; 
wj}jc}i ifflpofes the few eft poflibl? reftraijits fcyond 
" , thofe 
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tnofc which a found, moral, and a wife police ought 
to fuggeft in every country, and which leaves tfie 
iubjeft in full pofleflion of all that induftry or harm- 
lefs chance can bring along with them, fubjetSt onTy 
to the ordinary internal expences of a frugal govern- 
ment, and the extraordinary contributions, to fecure 
its prefervation and independence. This was once 
the emphatical defcription of the Englifti govern- 
ment, but it is infenfibly ceafing to be fo : not that 

4be conftitution is loft ; but that its ifteftimable object 
is in the courfe of being facrificcd to a falfe.and pre- 

. tended zeal for its prefervation. Taxation, as I have 
juft obferved,is the univerfal price which muft ujiiver- 
fally be paid as a fecurity for a national eftablifhmeni; 
but there are limits to every thing; if by rafli and 
unneceflary wars, and by a venal fyftem of expen- 
diture, even in times of peace the revenue gets to the 
point which, without pifiant repentance and refor- 
mat fan, is faft approaching; the nation (by which I 
mean the great mafs and body of the people) can 
have no longer any poffible intereft in the defence or 
prefervation of their government : for if this lyftem 
of finance is perfified in, what has government in the 
end to fecure ? Not the property of the people de- 
rived from their induftry, but the property of the 
public creditor, to whom that induftry is pledged; 
and thus all the majefty and dignity of the ft ate may 
degenerate into a mere machinery, neceffary to pro- 
tect the legalized incumbrance by further burdens oa 
the fubje<5t, whofe labour and exiftence are mart- 
gaged. In fuch a fituation, a government may tod 
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late difcovcr its error and infccurity; becaufe the 
very zeal of the higher orders which encourages it in 
its extravagance, is, upon the firft principle of human 
nature, an inducement to the lower orders to revolt. 
Adverting to this awful confideration, I have been 
ihockcd in the extreme at the late oftentatious 
triumph of the loan by fubfcription. Very many 
perfons, I am perfuaded, have fubfcribed to it from 
real motives of public fpirit, and their exertion was a. 
moft feafonable and critical relief to the ft ate) bat 
pafling by the condition to which minifters have 
reduced their country, when public fpirit may.be 
really manifefted towards a government by a loan 
which would conduft a private lender to a prifon as 
an ufurer, what muft be the refle&ions of the middle 
clafles and the labouring poor of England upon the 
facility of taxation, which this fort of patriotifm pro- 
duces? The rich lend their money at ten per cent. 
but the public induftry is mortgaged for the payment 
of the intereft, and every article of confumption is 
already almoft beyond the reach of the artificer and 
hufbandiiuin, fcrewed up as they are in proportion 
as they happen to come within the vortex of this 

• 

accumulating revenue. 

To what length this fyftem may extend with- 
out a great public calamity, I purpofely avoid 
tlifcuffing; but the fupport given by the delufion 
of the higher clafles of the public to a fyftem of 
tneafures at once fo weak and fo 'deftru&ive, fo un- 
juft to the people, and fo deftrudive to themfelvesj 
". poftemy, 
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pofterity, if not the prefent generation, may baW 
occafion to lament in unavailing fackcltoh. The 
danger to the monied intereft and the proprietors o( 
the funds, by the prefent unexampled expenditure, is " 
certainly the jnoft prominent and imminent. A 
danger which they have thcmfelves provoked, and 
which is becoming critical by their oWn infatuation. 
But the proprietors of lands would do well to recol- 
' left alfp that their fituation is fcarcely preferable.^ 
- The war could neither have been begun nor Con- 
tinued to this hour, if the great feprefentatives of the 
landed intereft had not fupported the miniftdrs who 
projedted it* and I cannot believe that the people of 
Great Britain, whofe fortunes depend upon public 
credit, or the Parliament reprefenting that people, 
will ever confent either to a bankruptcy or to anjr 
infolvent compofition with the government, without 
a procefs* which in the horrors of devolution would 
bf a difgraceful confifcation j but which in the legal 
reformations, impofed by neceflity and juftice upon 
the councils of a moral and intelligent peepte, weuld 
teach every diftinft clafs and order of mankirid, that 
their interefts are infeparably interwoven with the- 
intereft of the whole community ; and that they muft 
always bear their contingent in the final fettlement of 
a national account* 

Amongft the public fupporters in Parliarffottt of 

tfaefe meafares I am complaining of, and amolngft.tbe 

higher claflcs of men, who with equal zeal have 

privately fupported them, I know there are many, 

4 very 
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very many perfons of .the. firft honour, of the cleared 
integrity,, and the befi general fenfe, however mif- 
goided upon this particular fubjeft. Indeed, it is a 
matter of great comfort to me to believe, as I do 
jnofl. firmly, that notwithfhnding the wide range of 
luxury ^nd corruption, the nation is enlightened and 
virtuous. 1 defire, indeed, to faften perfonal igno- 
mijpy or reproach upon no individual, public or pri- 
vate. I le^ve every man's motives to his own confei- 
ence, and to Him who alone can fearch them. But 
thefe conceffions, which private honour and public 
decency alike exadtfrom me, leave me neverthelefs 
in fuILpofleffion of the privilege of a Britifh fubjeft, 
which I fhall fearlefsly proceed to cxercife, by charg- 
ing the fyll, eiclufive > and conftitutional refponfibi- 
lity of Jill confequences upon thofe minifters who have 
officially advifed and conduced the meafurcs which 
produced rfiepi. 

To eftim^te rightly the extent of this refponfibility, 
let us look # fhe comparative condition of Great 
Britain, if even /prtitude and patience can bear to 
look at it, had the prefent war been avoided by pru- 
dent councils; and if the one hundred millions of 
.jtnoney'itbfolutely thrown away upon it, or even half 
•of that fum had been r^ifed by a vigorous and popu- 
■ :lar a^kniniftrarion for the reduction of the national 
-debt. JEancy Can hardly forbear to indulge in fuch a 
renovating fcene Qf profperity ; a fcene' which unhap- 
pily it is now. her exclufive and melancholy privilege 
to Tffott to* 
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We fliould have feen a moral, ingenuohs, aal i 
induftrious people, confenting to an encreafc of bur 
dens to repair the errors of thfcir fathers, and to ward 
off their confequenccs from crufhing their pofterity; 
but enjoying under the preffure of them the virtuous 
confolation, that they were laying the foundation ci 
a long career of national happinefs; feeing every 
relaxed and wearied finew of the government coming 
back to its vigour, not by fudden reft, which is an 
enemy to convalefcence, but by the gradual diminu- 
tion of the weight which overpreffed them, Obferv- 
ing new fources of trade and manufacture burfting 
forth like the buds of the fpring, as the frofUof win- 
ter are gradually chafed away, and feeing with pride 
and fatisfaCtion, in the hands of a wife and frugal go- 
vernment, a large and growing capital for the refrdh- 
ment of all its dependencies. To encourage and to 
extend marine eftablifhments, <5ur only real fecurity 
againft the hour when ambition might difturb the re* 
pofe of nations. To give vigour to arts and manu- 
factures, by large rewards and bounties* To feed and 
to employ the poor, by grand and extenfive plans of 
national improvement. To remove by degrees the 
preffure of complicated revenue, and with it the com- 
plicated and galling penalties infeparable from its 
collection. To form a fund, to bring juftice withia 
the reach and to the very doors of the poor, and, by a 
large public revenue at the command of the magif- 
tfacy, to ward off. the miferies, the reflection of which, 
\jnder the beft fyftem of laws in the world, and under 
their pOreflUdminiftration, havr wrung with frequent 
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forrow the heart of the writer of thefe pages. And, 
finally, to enable this grefct, benevolent, and en- 
lightened country^ with a more liberal and exhauft- 
lefs hand,- to advance in her glorious career of huma- 
jiifing the world, and fprcading the lights of the gof- 
pel to the uttermoft corners of the earth. All thefe 
animating vifions are, I am afraid, fled for ever. It 
„ will be happy now if Great Britain, amidft the fuffer- 
: ings and diftreffes of her inhabitants, can maintain 
; her prefent trade, and preferve, even with all its de- 
feats, her prefent irieftimable conflitution. 

Having (hewn the origin of the war, and the exer- 
tions made by the fmall minority in Parliament, I 
now proceed to expofe to the nation the blindnefs 
and obftinacy with which it was purfued ; in fpite of 
a feries of the moft favourable opportunities to ter- 
minate it with advantage in the beginning, and in 
defiance afterwards of a chain of events in rapid and 
difaftrous fucceffion, which manifefted the utter im- 
practicability of the objefts for which it was perfe- 
vcred in. I will do this from a Ihort review of the 
principal proceedings of Parliament upon the fubjedt, 
which fpeak for themfelves ; their exiftence cannot 
be denied, nor their contents mifreprefented with ef- 
fect. I feled: thofe of the Houfe of Commons, not 
only becaufe I was perfonally prefent at moft of them, 
but becaufe they are notorioufly the foundation of all 
the tranfa&ions of government, 

K 2 Hofti- 
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HoftilitieS had fcarcely been commenced, when 
the fubjedt was again brought before the Hotife of 
Commons by Mr. Grey ; a gentleman who has juftly 
endeared himfelf to his country by his able and irt- 
defatigable exertions throughout every ftage of this 
extraordinary conjuncture, and who has fecurfcd to 
himfelf the well-earned fame of a mod accompli(h£d 
orator, and, what is better, of an heneft ftatefman, in 
times of unexampled profligacy and corruption. 

On the iift of February, 1793, Mr. Grey pro- 
pofed an addrefs to the King, expofing the mifcon- 
dudt of his miniflers in plunging the nation into War 
without any adequate neceflity, and lamenting the 
pretexts by which its popularity was promoted, ih 
furprifing the humanity of Englifhmeh mto riieafufti 
which their deliberate judgements would condeftirt, 
and by influencing their moil virtuous fehflbiliridi 
into a blind and furious zeal for a war of vengeance. 
The conclufiori " implored his Majefty to feize the 
" moft immediate opportunity oj 'putting a flop to the 
€€ hostilities zvhich threatened all Europe with the 
" greatest calamities" 



No other anfwer was given to this, feafonable pro- 
pofition, than that the Houfe had already and re- 
cently decided upon the queftion ; and not only no 
ftep was taken to open the way to negotiation, but, 
on the contrary, after many other fruitlefs attempts 
towards the fame objeft, his Majefty's minifters, at the 

opening 
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op£nibg of the folbirms ft-Si-n. oz lie i;:i sf Ja- 
nuary, 179A? """i^ b^ 2 ^' iDienrr -biz rai ir e:^*- 
fal characterized rbeir r-rsceedlnsr*. b:^d> zr»d 
plainly avowed tbe zciz-zLzlt :c ~l'::i :i= ~ir rti 
been begun, a*>d w-e :o br rrc tsroitr . t'z. -• 27 :?- 
** pc/e that cr?7i rri ir >;,Jr:rf /_ >^5 f~s::z£. at**- 
** cty,JKpfjj, and :^tl:~::z; :b: cfzr.: fz:i::h> cs 
€e they bad hzer. n2%ifff.n :% T-CKZf.f*. —• :ft{d a zrt&i- 
*• Jul but uftfvlhff.n :z:~tf yt-nA cy c -* uf.r:Xj* 
This was the avowed jrir.c'ple c: cmt*:i: -ring the 
War, as appears br a rtt-inzzt to Lis MEJeft.'s 
fpeech *. — Nor a word *sr*s :a:d upco the footing of 
territory and ccsqteft, ^.thc^gh a!I the Ajfirian 
Netherlands had then fees reduced under the go- 
vernment of the Emperor, a/.bough Menzhsd been 
recaptured, and foon *fter V^tr.ciennes, Conde, 
and Quefnor, taken; a*:d shbo-rgh Holland had 
%ieen delivered from 2n im^encii:-^ invafion. 

Under thefe circcmftances, fo fivoursbie for ne- 
gbriAtien, fo critical for terminating the war on terms 
Advantageous to Enghnd and her allies, (if it bad 
-proceeded upon any raihr.al b:tdl:gible foundation) not 
only no motion was made towards an amicable ar- 
rangemetit, but a principle of hoftilities was thus 
openly developed, which wholly and abfolutely pre- 
cluded the return of peace. 

This declaration of minifters, as contained in the 
King's Speech, was the more ftriking and extraor- 

* Vide the King's Speech, 21ft Jan. 1 794, 
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dinary, as it dire&Iy refuted their own unfounded 
affertion, that the war had proceeded from France* 
Mr. Pitt had continued to aficrt in Parliament, long 
after the difnrflon of Chauvelin, that the King bad 
Jtill left the d. or open to negc ciation and amicable ad- 
jujiment : yet no fooner was the war begun than 
its coutinuance was avowed and fupported upon a 
principle, which fhewed that peace could, under no J 
conceffions of France, have been preferved. For » ] 
the war was to be waged to fubdue principles and 
opinions; to change the government and nottopuniih 
overt 3.&S of infult ; or to enforce reftitution •, it is 
plain, that the dosr had never been left open at all, as 
the minifter had pretended, fince France was pre- 
cifely in the fame ftate at this moment as whea 
M. Chauvelin was ordered to quit the kingdom : and 
if the return of peace was at the opening of the feffion 
declared to be inadmiffible, whilft the principles of 
her government continued, it follows, that theoriginal 
*• prefervation of peace mutt have been equally inad- 
miffible, whatever conceffions might have been made 
by France to preferve it ; fince the* felf-fame fyftem 
exiftcd at the commencement of the war, which w^ 
now pronounced to be an infuperable obftacle to ne- 
gociation. I hope the time is now arrived, or at lead 
is rapidly arriving, when the calm common fenfc bf 
the country will deteft fuch palpable duplicity. 

This new and fatal principle of hoftility was reh- 

"" dered ftill more clear from the pofture of the debate 

upori the addrefs ; which was led, on the part of the 
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government, by the Earl of Mornington, in a very 
at>le and complicated fpeech, the reiult of much 
thought and labour, and delivered With great force. 
It was afterwards publiihed as a (brt of creed of mi- 
nifters upon the fubje£t of the wan Towards the 
conclufion of this fpeech, as far as I could hear 
diftindly from the enthufiaftic approbation which the 
fentiment produced, it contained thefe expreffions: 
Cf That wbilft the prefent, or any Jacobin government 
€t continued in France, no propqfition for peace coald be 
€€ received or propofed by England? I forbear to re- 
mark upon the fallacy of the means by which this 
ltout propofitionwasjuftified; time has unfortunately 
been beforehand with me upon the fubjedt ; events 
have already trampled upon the principles, and re- 
futed the calculations. 

Upon this occafion the Minifter, the Houfe, and 
the Nation, received anothar folemn warning from 
Mr, Fox, againft the phrenzy of thus purfuing a 
conteft big with tj^e moft ruinous confequences, with* 
tut any defined or definable objett. This extraordinary 
man, fummoning up all the mighty powers of his ca- 
pacious mind, in a fpeech of unparalleled depth, com- 
prehenfion, aqd eloquence, detailed the inevitable 
confequences of fuch a proceeding : he predicted 
the future confolidation of France from our very 
efforts to deftfoy her : he anticipated the diflblution 
of a confederacy cemented by no intelligible principle 
of common intercft : he looked forward to the de- 
fection of fome, to the fubjugation of others, and 

with 
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with a too prophetic pencil (would to God he h^4 
been permitted to expunge the fcene again by, hg 
own eouficils !) painted t;he melancholy and difaftroqp 
ftate to which his country would in the end be re- 
duced, and which I ajEfert to be nearly her condition at 
this moment. Left alpaoft fingle as >ve are upon the 
theatre of iwar — aiking for peace, but afldng for it i? 
vain, upon terms which without war were not only 
within our reach to obtain, but left to us toduftate-rr 
afking for peace in France under the preffure pf a 
neceflity created by our own folly — aiking it of the 
regicide Directory, whofe exiftence (I appeaji to Mr. 
Burke and Lord Fitzwilliam) was pronounced to be 
perpetual war. Silent upon the fubjedt of religion, 
without any atonement to its violated altars — and 
feeking by a thoufand fubterfuges and artifices un- 
worthy of a great nation (and which muft and will 
certainly be uafuccefsful) to reftore peace without 
humbling the pride of the minifters who provoked 
the war, by confenting to terms which nothing but 
their own imbecility could have raifed France- to the 
condition of offering, or have reduced EngUpd to 
the mortification of accepting.* 

In order to relieve the country from the hoirlble 
condition of thus waging a war without a defined ob- 
ject, and confequently without a prrffpeft of termi- 
nation, Mr. Grey, on the 26th of Januarys 1795, 

* A motion for peace was alio made in the Koufe of IpOtdft" - 
on the 17th of February, by the Marquis of Land&iown, 4qp*i 
ported by amoft enlightened and convincing fpeech upon thfti)pt~ \ 
tennefs of that confederacy which has fince fallen to pieces. 

made 
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made a motion " to declare it to be the opinion of the 
*- c Houfe of Commons , that the exiftence of the prejent 
V government of France ought not to be confidered as 
€C precluding at that time a negotiation for peace " 

At this rime his Majcfty's minifters had begun to 
; x>pep their eyes to the improbability of reftoring the 
i French Monarchy, or, indeed, any monarchical efta- 
I blifhment in France, and had begun to fee alfo the 
\ danger of being pledged to war during the exiftence 
of her republican conftirution. For although Mr. 
Grey's propofition had been diftinftly Jlated, and as 
■ clear tf and difiinftly accepted for debate by the minifier % 
as if it had been an ifiue framed by lawyers for judi- 
cial decifion, yet on the day of the motion he fled 
finooi the difcuflion thus tendered and received, and 
interpofed the following dexterous, but difaftrous, 
amendment — " Declaring the determination of the 
"- Houfe to fupport the King in the profecution oftbejufi 
€€ and neceffary war, and praying his Majefty to employ 
€t the refources of the country toprofecute it with vigour 
€€ and effefit until a pacification could $e 

€€ EFFECTED ON JUST AND HONOURABLE TERMS 

€C WITH ANY GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE CAPABLE 

•* OF MAINTAINING THE ACCUSTOMED RELA- 

€€ TIONS QF PEACE AND AMITY WITH OTHER 

€C COUNTRIES." 

-.. The objedl of this amendment which the fote 
Houfe of Commons adopted is almoft too plain for 
commentary. The minifter, unable to juftify an ab- 
iblute refufal of negotiation upon any terms with the 
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exifting French government, but being refolvcd nqt 
to negotiate for the present, nor to pledge hlm- 
felf to any futcjre period when he would negotiate, 
nor to any diftinft principles of circumftarices by 
which he might fland in any degree pledged at any 
time upon the fubjcd, had recourfe to the absolutely 
general terms of his own amendment to evade Mr. 
Grey's propofition. What fort of government it 
was, or might be, which (hould create or feeure this 
capacity of maintaining the relations &f amity he re- 
ferved for his own fingle determination, to be* after- 
wards exerciftd juft as it might fuit his convenience 
from the contingencies of adverfity or fuccefs. If 
faccefs attended the war, he might continue to deny 
the capacity of prefervlng amity, and purfue the fyf- 
tem of fubjugation or utter extermination ; whilfton 
tlje other hand, if the adverfity foretold to hitrt over- 
took him, he might recede from his haughty prc- 
tenfions without inconfiftency or humiliation, and, 
without any change of the principles to be fubdoed 
by war, declare the return of a focial and civil capa- 
city of his own mere creation. 

If this tranfa<£tion, pregnant with fo many dangers, 
were not thus authenticated by the very Journals of 
Parliament, the hiftorian who (hould venture to 
tranfmit it to future times would fcarcely find credit 
for his narration. 



* . 



We fee a mighty and warlike nation, with a po- 
pulation of twenty-five millions of fouls, fituated too 
at our very door^ and with which therefore iooncr or 
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later we jpuft cither cultivate a friendly intercourie, 
or live in a perpetual ftate of warfare; we fee 
fuch a community put with a (ingle ftroke of the 
pen out of the pale and communion of civilized na- 
tions. . We fee her (whilft, ftrange to tell! peace was 
avowed to be our objeft) branded in the face of all 
Europe as a (landing plagtie, abomination, and re- 
proach* not upon any recent aft of aggreflibnor 
inful.t, nor upon any aftual or alledged refiftancfc to 
proportions of peace and amity from ourfelves or 
from other nations, but only upon this arrogant and 
infulting pretext of a politic incapacity wholly and 
purpofely undefined, 

. By this unparalleled procedure, the French nation, 
inftead of b^ing drawn infenfibly back to the humane 
and fecial order from which the paroxyfms of her 
revolution had diverted her— inftead of being at 
once awed by and reconciled to Great Britain, from 
ieeing her purfuing a fyftem adtive only as it regarded 
her own fecurity, but in all other refpefts neutral, 
and even complacent, (he has been brought to a tem- 
per of rooted jealoufy and difguft : and, as an animal 
purfued beyond the ordinary courfe for which its 
common powers and inftindts are beftowed, rifes to a 
pitch of fagacity, ftrength, and boldnefs, which the 
natural hiftorian can take no account of, — fo France, 
thus baited and infulted, thus furrounded by nations 
vsrith the arm of death lifted againft her, has equally 
put at fault the ordinary calculations of national ex- 
ertions, and brought this rafli and dangerous mi- 

L 2 nifter 
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nifter to a (late of repentance unfortunately too l^te |t 
for his country. 

The charge which this tranfa&ion eftabliihes 
againft him is of the mod ferious and heavy conk- 
plexion. We are now defired by this very minifttf 
to raife the cry againft the ambition of France; againft 
her infolent demeanour on the fuhjedt of. peace,, and 
her contempt of the balances which treaties have 
eftablifhed in Europe. If to obey this call would 
ferve the intercfts of my country, I Should think it a 
pious fraud to burn thefe pages, and to join in the 
abufe. But as railing at our enemies will neither 
conciliate nor fubdue them, it is fit to recolledt that 
the infolence of her deportment has been dieted, if 
notjuftified, by our own. It is the Britifli mi nifter 
who has enabled France to hold a language which it 
may not, perhaps, be in our power to filence ; and 
which, under fimilar circumftances, would be the 
univerfal language of man from the Pole to the 
Equator, if French principles, French opinions, and 
French revolution, had never exifted in the world, . 

Every people, fo abfurdly and impoliticly outraged* 
would hold this language to us:— You, who now 
from no juftice or good-will towards us, but under 
the preflure of a neceffity created by yourfelves, pre- 
fent yourfelves at Paris with the balance of Europe 
in your hands, which you call upon ustorefpeft; 
you were the firft to break it to pieces for our de* 
ftruftion. You expunged us even from amongft the 

- nations 
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nation* whofe aggregate compofe that Europe you 
would thus adjuft and balance ; and you invited all the 
nations, which (hould be poifed in its fcales for com- 
mon fecurity, to put themfelves together into one 
{bale to crufh and overwhelm us. In the refiftanee 
of this unprincipled confpiracy, and for our own 
fecurity againft its effe&s, we have feized upon the 
territories of the principal confpirator, and we will 
preferve them as a barrier againft the dangers we have 
formounted, which, under other circumftances, might 
have : been fatal. You now talk to us of your treaty 
-with this Emperor, and we have no right to queftion 
the merit of that fidelity which binds you to each 
other. If you agreed not to lay down the fword but 
by common confent, it is not for France to argue 
Great Britain into a breach of her obligations. But 
what have we to do with the terms of a treaty between 
the Emperor and England which had our utter de- 
firu£tion as a nation for its foundation ; and if, as 
you affert, (perhaps with reafon) that it is inadmiffi- 
ble for France to fet up the annexation of Belgium, 
and. the demands of her conftitution as a bar to the 
propofed retroceffion, it is no lefs inadmiffible for 
Great Britain to fet up her own treaties with belli- x 
gerent nations made without the confent of France, 
and made only for her deftrudtion, as her ultimatum 
for the reftoration of the peace which Jhe propofes. 

Would to God this were the language of fpeculation 
only—- if it were fo, it fhould not be publicly mine- 
but it is the aftual language of the councils of France, 

as 



as wilt appear more diftindly hi the fe quel— as ag^tjft 
minifters it is an argument of weight ; but I hope 10 
(hew hereafter, that under other Councils it nevtr 
could have been held, and would not even now be 
held in the fame extent or in the fame temper againft 
the Britifh nation in its old, fimple, manly, and au- 
guft character of freedom, 

Minifters cannot hereafter be fhekered from the 
•refponfibility of thefe proceedings upon the plea rf 
inadvertency or miftake. Their danger and impo- 
licy, and their certain effedk to produce the very coo- 
jun&ure we are at this moment placed in, was infifted 
ion before the late Parliament. in both Houfes ja a 
fcries of motions, one after another, during, tipp 
^whole feflions, conducted with fuch great abilities, 
and fupported by fuch obvious policy, that though, 
•they had no effeft within doors, they wrought an. in— 
ienfible effect upon the public, which, mixed with tie 
diftreffes of the war, and the impracticability of its 
obje&, convinced the minifter that his pretentions 
mud at laft be abandoned, and led him, amidft the 
ftruggles of obftinacy and neceffity, to purfue that 
fyftem of management, duplicity, : and evafion, 
which has placed us, at length, in our prcfent fitua- 
tion. 

On the 6th of February, X795, Mr. Grey moved 
arefolution, that without prcfuming to dilate or to 
fuggi-ft the time, nor the mode, nor the lines of n*> 
gotiation> only fought to remove the formal obftacle 

by 
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y the acknowledgment of a power in France compe- 
em to negotiate; <c and appealing for that compe- 

* tency not only to the uoiverfal principles on which 

* all nations had ever afted towards each other, but 
l€ to the pra&ice and experience of the United States 
** of America, and of feveral powers of Europe in 
** arnity with the French republic." 

This refoiution was coafidered by the minifter to 
be in ftibftance the fame which had been made in the 
January preceding, and was difpofed of accordingly 
by the previous queftion. But Mr. Wilberforce, 
taembtr for Yoi klhire, ffruck I muft fuppofe by the 
tmanfwerable principle and moderation of the propo- 
rtion > divided 4 with the minority ; declaring that the 
language in the addrefs to his Majefty's fpeech, and 
•b various other occafions having held out to the 
Trench, that we would not treat with their prefent 
friers, it was fit that that in furmoun table obftacle to 
peace ftiould immediately be removed. And that as 
the latter part of the refoiution had no other objedt, 
be Ihbuld give it his fupport. 

*" I mention this circumftance, becaufe it proves to 
a' demonftration, that independently of all terms of 
negotiation, the incapacity of France to negotiate conti- 
nued to be the ruling principle of the zvar. 

That the feffion might not pafs away, leaving the 
affairs of the public in a condition fo unexampled, 
more efpecially, as it was plain from a thoufand cir* 
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cumftances, that before Parliament could re-afiemble, 
the condition of Great Britain would be lcfs com- 
manding, .Mr* Fox, on the 24th of March, moved 
that the Houfe might refolve itfelf into a committee 
of the whole Houfe, to confider of the ftate of the, na- 
tion. I had the. good fortune .to hear the noble pja* 
tion by which this motion was fupported, . Its. pan* 
cipal heads and arguments the public is happily pof- 
fefied of; but not of ail the fubordinate parts which 
connected them together, much lefs of that awful 
arid commanding eloquence which brought home 
$very part of it to the underftanding and the heart- 
It did not, however, add a fingle name to the divK ■ 
fion, and although the internal commotions of France 
were. then faft fubfiding, though her prefent conftitwr 
tfon was in a ftate of organization, though the King p£ 
Pruffia's conduct was more, than ambiguous, . though 
the French had penetrated into the heart of. Catalonia* 
and a peace of neceflity with Spain was inevitably* 
approaching, and though we were proceeding by re*^ 
monftrance againft the Swifs cantons, Tufcany, and 
Genoa, on the* fubjeft pf their neutrality ; yet the 
Parliament was prorogued without any inquiry into 
the paft, or plan or objeft for the future ; an.infu- 
perable obftacle of peace was wantonly preferved, 
and France was left undef the ban of excommurfU 
cation to exhauft our refources, to feparate us from 
our allies, to extend her conquefts, and upon the un- 
alterable and univerfal principles of human condud, 
to nourifli that fpirit of diftruft and animofity, at which, 
we now affect to b k e furprifed. 

When 
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When the Parliament met, on the 2,9th or0$:bber, 
'* 795* ^ me of the changes in the affairs of Eiirgpc^ 
which all the world, except mioilWrs, had feen the 
"cerrkin approach of, had arrived, and the reft were 
"following. The deteftable expedition at Quiberon 
Idad failed, and covered its authors with everlafting 
ihame ; all profpeft of keeping up rebellion in Lk 
Vendee had vatarihed, and France was far advanced 
in the organization of her prefent coQftitution; many 
of cur pofiefiions m the Weft Indies had been over- 
run aad pillaged, the King of Pruflia had totally 
departed from his alliance, ahd Spain had been for- 
cibly detached from it; the dominion of the Stadt- 
ioldfcr had pafied away, and his Majefty .declared to 
jn to be in a ftare of war with fubjugated HollandL 
Mioiftere, however, faw nothing in all this, difaftrous 
tfriflirming— on the contrary, bis Majefty's fpeec.h 
Jb&gpxi with the following encouraging declaration : 

• * € ft h 4 great JatisfaBton to me to rejU& 9 that 

** notwitbflanding the many events unfavourable to 

** the common caufe, the profpeB refultjing from the 

** geiUral fituation of affairs has y in many refpeffs, 

**' betn material^ improved in the courfe of tfo prefent 
H war," 

Amongft the enumerated improvements, the alte- 
ration in the affairs .of France was not omitted, and 
tfduld pr6bably have appeared the moft ftriking and 
riiWarkabie if it had not been wholly eclipfed by the 
ppWcJtrfioti which was w drawn ffonjL it. 

M France 
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France had now organized her new conftitution^ 
and as the country was looking with encreafed anpctjj 
to the moment when (he might be declared capable 
negotiation, it might have been expected that mini* 
iters would have advifed his Majefty to conned tbf 
communication of this important event with the prot 
pedfc of immediate peace. 

If, by the practice of the conftitution, the fpeeci) . 
ef the Sovereign proceeded personally from hinifdf, 
it is impoffible they could .have been Separated ; but 
the fpeech of the King is the fpeech of his miniflcr, 
and is always fo considered by the Parliament and the ] 
nation, and in good truth the prefent one bears tiff j 
qaoft indelible and genuine marks of its author. 

As the anarchy of France was in a manner admitted 
to be at an end, what was to come next ? A govern? 
ment undoubtedly capable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of amity — no — this conclufiop would have been 
too rapid a motion towards a negotiation. — We were 
therefore told, " that the difiraSlion and anarchy 
« which had prevailed in France bad led to a crifis, 
" of which it was x as yet impojjiblt to fore fee the ifue; 
" but which, in all human probability^ muft product 
" confequenfes highly important to the interefts of fy* 



a 



rope 
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This bold and penetrating declaration led the way, as 
might be ?xpe&c<J, to the old neceffity of profecuting. 
the WflF with vigour an4 alacrity j ai>d wcordingly, * 

with 



rfth the Communication of hew treaties, this <ms the 
roclufionof hisMajefty'sfpeech, which, in the form 
>f a fditable addrefs, received again the fanltion of 
me tote H&ufe of ComthonS. 

On this occafiotl Mr* Fox once more implored the 
■linifters, and the Houfe, and the nation, to advert 
■D our condition, arid the utter impracticability of 
Kcceeding in the object of the war, and propofed an 
Itomble addrefs, " eariieftly befeeching his Majefty 
J'not to Cotifidfcr the governing powers of France to 
be incapable of maintaining the accuftomed rela- 
tions of peace and amity, add appealing to the 
rocent treaties (he had entered into, and the peace 
that (he already maintained witH Pruffia, Spain, 
r and feveral of the princes of the empire." — T hi* 
Vutary proportion was alfo negatived— the minifter^ 
* the fame time, declaring, that when the conftitution 

■ ■ ■ . 

F" France ftiould be put in aftivity with the acqui- 
Fcence of the nation, fo as to enable its legislature to 
leak as the reprefentatives of the French people, 
e bught then to be ready to negotiate, without any 
»g£rd.tQ the form or nature of the government. 

IbZett then was another explicit admiffion, that 
rtdvout any refufal on the part of France to ne- 
goft&ttf, of upon any fpecific difference (at at 
vrefeut) Concerning terms of peace, we were fuffering 
ler to confolidate her empire, to nourifh her ajni- 
kiddies, to diffolve our alliances, and to threaten 
Kiirope^Wtth univerfal fubjugation ; the blood an^ 

•' ~ M 2 »ojiey 
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money of England pouring out, in the meant tiipftJU 
until our conftiturion-mongers and augurs of polittt 
capacities flioold be facisficd that France was fit to 
received into the holy communion of the robbers, 
deftroyers of Poland* 

'*' The longeft day wr.lhave mend." In onljJL 
little more than a month after this period, France; 
had completed her probation to the fatis&Ctkra of, 
his Majesty's minifters, who accordingly advifed the f 
King to fend a meflage to the Commons on the 9th > 
of December, acquainting the Houfe, '* That tbe. 
41 crifis zvlicb was depending at the beginning of tbe . 
" fejfion, bad led to f neb a ft ate of things, as wouljl 
" induce bis Majefty to meet any d:Jprfitim to nego- 
€€ t:a:ion on the fart of the enemy, zcitb an earpeft de- 
" fire to gke it tbefulleft and J$ec Heft efc3, and to 
" conclude a treaty of general peace whenever it cotM. . 
" be effected onjuft andfuitable terms for bis M*j*fo 
" and bis allies." 

It is fit to paufe here a little to examine thk do, 
clararicn; to confider to what, in honeft efEb^. 
though not in precife words, it pledged the minifters 
who advifed it, that we may be enabled to examine 
the correfpondence or repugnancy of their fubfeqpeQl . 
conduct to their fokmn engagements in the md^hpCJ 
their Sovereign. ; 

The declaration admits the return of France^* ,. 
cjpacirv to maintain the eoamoq jttaOGOS^ pe*££,t 



'f|B4i4mitK,,bccaufe 9 . though, it mates i this capacftjr 
gHP^ki'j the vagjup : designation of a/tate ofthingSi, yera« 
bMtfcdiatfeto negotiate, in avowed conformity with the 
■^King's fpraier declarations; amounts to a fubftamiVe- 
I admifiion, that the formerly declared -obftaclei to peace 
V from the condition of France was done away. More- 
is oveFj.by the-expreftjon of an earned defire, on the 
j^part.oC his Majefty, to give thc.fulleft?effe& t& the* 
k ipsedieft negotiation of an honourable peace, it:un- 
"- qucftioqably bound the nunifters to take fome itnrae- 
xj diate ftep jo manifeft the fincerity of that deefcu 
e r^uon> But mark, the rcfervation ob'vioufly- intra- 
du£$d;intQ the meflage. to -nullify ^this whole pro*' 

«£fdip&c 

Minifters were pledged to no*tf#^rflep whatfdever: 
on the contrary, the language of f the meflage com* 
ptaatjy ifecured to them thb privilege of: continuing^ 
pc*fe<9J y . paffiy e : upon ■ the ; fubje£fc of peace; His * 
M#j#fty only expreffefl 'his^readihefo tO"M$ETi&nyv 
difppfitJPQ;i00''./£* part :of ?bis> lenmkp to l negotiate* 
Nows ,cc^ftfideringiagaintbco-oyal deelaiatiotf** 4ioc - 
at pU pfirftwiitotheiKkig, but. wholly astthtaft o£* 
hi^-jmnjyfter^in. ^^whitdaognageihlli I fpeak of fit* / 
W^q^orjlmwrawasi'his.M^efty,. in the nature of 
thiflgg>rlo ^<r/firch^ad fie difpofidone, however tbcyr* 
might? fe«r btei^em^tarced -on tbeipart of Fmtc ? " 
Tb^3miEb.igwepjnoeni,, b^the svariciai adksof. «9^ 
CipvAjivAftfiieaKBt ( crtuwrcratcdii a the^ preceding^ 
pages), haiiottapofaba pafiriwairtipubticrobftetto v 
10 negotiation— it had declared the incapacity of the 

Frwch 
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frtuch government ; an ohflade the angft infijftiig 
*i*d tie^radrng ever offend by one inricpradcat aa*' 
oyo to another; and* notwfchlbuidingthtt declaim* 
irf tlw iavw ftate of things in the meflkge, it is pba 
f but this obllack Hill continued. 



» 1 1 1 1 1 1 * . i 



The declaration was a mere private 
tivn of the King of Great Britain to his mm Psrlis* 
mtnt ; it contained no fignification to France of thi* 
i bangc of fcntiment regarding her government. The 
cailience of a government was not even acknow* 
ledged,— -If indeed his Majefty had accompanied the 
communication to his own Parliament with an au* 
thoriuiivc declaration to the new government of 
France, acknowledging its civil capacity as the re- 
|H«(cnUtivc of the French nation, and exprefiing a 
rrodiiicfs to negotiate, even in the paffive language - 
of the mcflagc, I fliould then have considered fuch -* 
a proceeding as a fair motion towards peace* But I 
•flam make my conftant appeal to the enlightened : 
good fcarfeof the country, whether, without making ' 
Franco at all a party to this proceeding, without any - 
declaration to btr f that we faw that capacity m her^ 
ftovcrmmnt admitted by the meflage, but which w# 
had lo h>n# denied, it was poffiblc anniftexs could 
Micvc for a moment that they were really advancing 
h\ the woik ot peace* 1 define to ftand or foil in the 
whole ot what I Have written, as this plain 
foil tv *i4wtf*l hy evety nun whofc rcafon 
4iK*toe4» «wfeofehoarcttPOt<)orojpwL 
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Wtien the meflage came to be taken into confide^ 
tttion in the Houfe of Commons on the 9th of De» 
mnber, the remarks I have made upon the wording 
iff-, it were completely illuftrated. The addrefi 
^wreathed nothing but vigorous preparations for con- 
tinuing the war— not a hint was given of any commu- 
nication to France of our fentiments concerning her 
hew, government; nor was there any thing in the 
language of mioifters that could lead France even to 
mlieve, that we looked towards a negotiation in the 
muinc temper and fpirit of peace. 

In oppofition to this addrefs, an amendment was 
»vfiyd by .Mr. Sheridan, " lamenting that his Ma- 
jefty had ever been led to confider the internal 
order of things in France as an obftacle to peace, 
becaufe, if the prefent order of things were ad- 
mitted as, the inducement to negotiation, a change 

* of that order of things might be confidered as a 

* aground for difcontinuing negotiation begun, or 
fc* even for abandoning a treaty concluded 4 and 
K * praying his Majefty to give did in (ft diredtions, that 
'* immediate negotiation might be entered upon for 
** the above felutary objed." I forbear to notice 
the powerful manner by which this mod feafonable 

ipofition was fupported, becaufe it might feem as 
k were the only occafion in which this extraordinary 
Ion had employed his great talents in Parliament 
ipon the fqbjeft of the war. I have not before had 
Son to name Mr. Sheridan, becaufe my objeft 
ly led nje to the propofnions made in Parlia- 
ment 



went during tfje war, and not to the djcbattooi 
tjbeii^ which are in the hands of every bod}*:; fa 
ttdien I am brought to name hub as the mover 
this junenchnent, it k bijt a juft tribute to 4b hip 
*n union of public fpirit and genius, to exprefs mjf 
admiration of the various powers of his mind, which 
n^cur-e has fo fcldom united. A fuperior and fubtioi 
eloquence, the force of found reaibning, mnd the 
fcappieft command of wit, which ferves occafipoafy 
to expofe when no arguments would dc&ba&* ad 
which affords the bappieft illuftration of FopeVdP: 
fcription of this rare and ufeful qualification* 

For the fame reafons, let me not be tfoooght to 
have overlooked the merits of thfc few excellent and 
accQmpliihed perfons who compofe the minority iff 
both Houfes of Parliament, and who have. dHHnK 
guiihed themfelves by their talents and fteadinsfs in 
the caufe of their country — amidft the naoft mortify- 
ing and difpiriting circumftan.ces which ever'9ttpnde4 
ajay oppofkion in Britilh Houfes of Parliament* -This 
fmall body of men have flood firmly and inHefatigably 
at their pofts, animated by The ienfations wjhich & great' 
nigral writer afcribes to greatneis under tetopoifarj 
depreffion and negledt ; " Little difappointed* aotafr 
*\ all. dejected, relying upon their own merit wffk 
" fteady,confciouihefs; and waiting, without impui 
" titnee, the viciffitudes of opiftkm and tbe impflpq 
" tiality of a future generation." r: *•*: 
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\ From the 9th of December, 1795, when this 
"tneffage from the King was agitated, and the pro- 
^pofition for negeciation was negatived, until the 8th 
; of tMarch, 1796, when Mr. Wickham tranfmitted 
r the note* to M. Barthelemi, no motion whatfoever, 
U dirt&ly or indirectly, was made by miniflcrs towards 
£ *>eace — on the contrary, when they were again urged 
[ . to it by a motion of Mr. Grey, in the Houfe of 
f Commons, on the 6th of February, the anfwer was, 
■ cv tbat though the negotiation had been declared inad- 
f- mtflible, they were not to be bound hand and foot 
[■ to negociate ; and we are now therefore brought, at 
idft, to the period of Mr.' Wickham's propofition, 
the true criterion by which the wifdom and fincerity 
of minifters, on the fubjedt of peace, muft be efli- 
tnated ; not only becaufe both the time and the mode 
yt ere the refult of their own long deliberations, but 
Jjecaiife they have been pleafed to aflert, in his 
Majcft'y.'s late royal declaration, " that, the ftep in 
€ ? queftion was the beft calculated for its objeSl ; that 
** the anfwer of the French government was haughty 
* € and evafive, and affeSled to queftion the fincerity 
g€ of thoje difpejitions of which His Majeftfs conduQ 
€€ afforded so unequivocal a proof." Laying in 
■ ' conftituiional claim, a third time, to confider his 
\ - Majefty's declaration as the declaration of his minifter 

f merely, and for which he is perfonally refponfible, I 

\ . 

\ . # Sec the note alluded to in his Majefty's late meflage, and 
! printed with the other parts of the negociatiori, on Lord Malmek 
bury*s return from Paris, for the ufc of both Houfes.of Parlit- 

jneat, 

N utterly 
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rfcax -he id -frn, or rfcir mrr joft or 
rsnonsi ii-rj *:zs T.ih.^i jt uimifETTr in Hr. Widu 
aanrs zmrzaxBdcnzx rnwaras pescr. Araf I 
dxsr x 7ss mrarffhie zhsr ?-^ncr imDch oat afibnrily 
dtsr^un iizc :uiuic:cn or cnir inccrtr inxic& cfae dfi» 
cnrnr.cs dung :a lie nfe±L-tL 



irt prefer 3 *!rsl"ilib. i:e rrranrre a£ t&is affiertDon, I 
€edre ini** r^ r^cur :n ne iciirssccii »fcica 1 tare 
already aiadc :i=cc ~hs ILncttT* mefl&ge n tbeDs* 
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T1H titxr £rat- Frsnce iaf best Axhrrd 
cf 3LaLiriiring rfse cgrrrren. ch-ii iarercoGrie of o*» 
tiers. Ffer government rod Ka pctukfchr branded 
to all Et^ope as a den of cyraars and robbers, and ter 
ccintrr bid fcesri invaded, not cqt b • foreign war, 
tut bv her revoked tofcjecfe, under Ext^Iiih banners* 
to defblare Fnnce br ia:cni;x aod civil funr. 

I am nor co^r re-argiiag the impropriety of luch 
s proceeding, I am only feting the 6£t, in order to 
eftimate its natural efcOs. 

When Mr. Wick bam made his propofition in 
March, no notification (as I have obferved already) 
had been given to France that any change of lent* 
jnent had taken place in the Brltifh councils on the 
fubjcA of her government, neither could flie read it 
jn the conduct of the war. England was ftili endea- 
vouring to engage the a&ivity of her allies in th$ 
' original 
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initial caufe 'which had' confederated Europe. She "* 

ttnucd as before to fubfidize the Emperor, and,. . 

is' more important, flie continued to pay the '. 

J of the Prince of Conde, made up of French . 

en, who could not be fuppofed to be fighting 

the new French conftitution, and whom, by the 

c 5 they never took into pay until they had in-effedfc 

en up the very caufe for which thefe unfortunate 

were contending. 




f 



Under thefe circumftances, could France really 
believe that we were fincerely converted to her repub- 
lican government by the divifion of the Council of 
Ancients from the Council of Five Hundred, and in 
the (inking fimilitude between the five perfonsof the 
Dire&ory and the hereditary unity of the monarchical 
part of a ftate ? Had we acknowleged her govern- 
ment ? or.- had we told her of this happy and wonder-; 
fill coliverfion ? or is there a man of honour in Engr 
land j who will lay his hand upon his heart and fay, 
that' he believes this new French conftitution, this 
legitimate infant of a month old, was the caufe of 
the King's meffage ? Nay, further, who will not^ 
admit that the growing necefiities of the country, andt 
the feelings cf the people on the fubjedt of the war, 
did not folely apd fingly produce it? And that mini* 
fters were feeling their way towards peace, whilfl: they 
were taking the chance of the tables to fupport and 
tctfariumph in the war ? Let Mr. Burke and Lord Fitz- 
william anfwer thefe queftions, refpe&able witneffes as^ 
they are, from the; coftliftency of their teftimony.— 

N 1 Let 
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Let them tell us upon their honours, where wis 
difference between this new order of thkigsexpreffed 
it* the King's meflage, and the old order of things, •' 
which was. with them and miniflers together, and/till 
vrith tbem> the foundation of the war with France, ■ 
and the flame that fed it from the beginning. - How : 
could we then be fo weak as to expeft, that a moft \ 
fubtle, infuited, and enraged enemy, would believe 
what we do not belieye ourfelves, and what no man 

of common fenfe ever did, or to the end of the world 

.... ■ - . 

will believe. 
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But fuppofing thefe obfervations to be out of the' . 
queftion, was there any tiling in the mode of Mr. 
Wickham's proportion as conneded with the ante- 
cedent or with the exifting relations of the two- 
countries, which gave it even the air of a ferious and 
manly embaffy from one great ftate at war with- ano- 
ther; Mr. Wickham had no diplomatic character- 
conferred upon him for the purpofe of negociation— 
he was only the minifter to the Swifs cantons : he hod 
no fpecific inftruftions from his court on the fabjeft* 
except indeed thofe which he communicated to Mr. 
Barthelemi, viz. " That he was not in any man- 

" NER AUTHORIZE© TO ENTER WITH HIM INTO ANT 1 
"" NEGOCIATION OR DISCUSSION UPON THE SUBJECT' 
u OF HIS NOTE." 

« 

The objeflr, therefore, of Mr. Wickham's prop** 1 
fition, and the extent of this authority, were to pump 
M. Barthelemi, A new title in the code of dipio" 

raacy f 
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'ftiacy/ perfectly fuitable to the novel principles upon 
r which the war had been engaged. But . what mud 
I be decifive with every thinking per fon, chat minifters 
were rather feeking for feme public j unification for 
; continuing the war than anxioully looking for an 
■) opening towards peace, is their condudt upon re- 
ceiving the anfwer of France tranfmirted to Mr. 
Wickham. 



This anfwer, like the late one to Lord Malinef- 
buiy at Paris, fet up the French conftitution as an 
abfolute bar to the ceffion of any part of the territory 
of the republic, but in other refpe&s inviting nego- 
tiation. 

Noiv I am not at all about to juflify this preten- 
tion of France, farlefs the reafon of it, which I con- 
fider to be perfectly frivolous, and unworthy of 3 
great- and enlightened nation in its communication 
with another; but for that very reafon I confider the 
anfwer as more favourable for continuance of nego- 
tiation than if (he had refufed the ceffion on the 
ground of national fafety produced by the aggref- 
fions of the confederacy ; becaufe as no determine 
tton was expreffed to keep Belgium, except for a 
reafon which further difcuffion might well have 
(hewn to be no reafon at all, it appears to me to have 
opened to minifters (had they really been anxious for 
peace) * far better opportunity for keeping negoti- 
ation open, thftn when they afterwards fern Lord 
Malmefbmry ta Faris to recommence it ; and which, 

if 
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if accompanied with a genrlcnefs and fr&nlcnefs, nd' 
only cotffiftent with, but the very characteristic of , in* \ 
dependence and greatnefs, might have been attended 
with the moft falutary confequences. Iriftead of this* 
what was the conduct of the very men who now talk 
to us of their fincerity, and who demand our <onfi-» 
dence as peace-makers ? 

Although Mr. Wickham's note was a collateral, 
private, and, I might almoft fay, a confidential' com- 
munication from Mr. Wickham- to M. BarthekmiJ 
to found the difpofitions of the French government 
as a- channel to further communications; yet bo 
fooner was this anfwer given, and by the fame collar 
teral mode of communication we had ourfelves pre- 
ferred, than we immediately and eagerly feized-the 
opportunity of officially * piiblifhing it to all Europe 
in the* name of the Court of London, making it the 
vehicle of frefli abiife upon France, and of a- new 
ipur to the vigorous profecution of the war. 

But what is worft of all (and for which, in my opi» 
nion, minifters deferve the fevereft cenfure afid pu«* 
nilhment), they dictated in this note a language far 
their fovereign to all the couTts.of Europe, containing 
ar pledge fcarcely preferved already, and frbmwhict*, 
perhaps, it may be wifdom hereafter wholly to depart. 
4€ While iheje difpofitions fmll beperftfted in" (fays the 
uote of the court of London, adverting to the refufel 

* Vide the jiote dated ioth of April, 1796, lately publifHetl for 

tfce ufe of the two Houfes of Parliament. % - 

• ft 
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f to difannejc any part of the French territory) " nothing 
** is left for the King but toprofecute a war equally juft 
V and ne&Jaty." The note then goes on to fay, 
[ €€ that whenever the King's enemies Jhould manifeji 
i u jmore pacific fentiments, his Majefty would then 
€€ concur with bis allies in meafures the beft calculated 
■ Cc to reftore peace " 

Now let us fee how well his Majefty's minifters 

have maintained this dignified language of their So* 

vercign ; let us examine whether, for the mere pur- 

pofe of obtaining money for the profecuting their 

favourite war, they did not hold out fallacious hopes 

of peace when not a (hadow of new hope exifted ; 

whether they did not make his Majefty lower the 

tone of his public declaration to all Europe, by fending 

a public embafly to Paris without any manifeftations 

of more pacific fentiments in our enemies ; and 

whether, for jhe mere occafion, they did not falfely 

create a ftrong fenfation in the public mind on the 

fubjed of peace. Whether they did not tacitly, and 

io fubftance,. hold out that fomething important had 

happened fince the date of the circular note of tho 

coprc of London, opening a new profpeft of treating 

Wl *h efFe<£t, although they knew that things were no* 

W.erejy in the fame condition, but in a much worfe j 

vPcaufe the interval had not been employed in con^ 

pttatory conduft; becaufe the French might havq 

^en expe&ed to be more haughty by recent fuccefles, 

*hich were beyond the reach of imagination in the 

March preceding; and becaufe, neverthelefs, minifters 

bad 
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bad privately refolvcd to refill their former prett 
fions oppofed to Mr. Wickham's negotiation by 
abfolute fine qua non in the front of the new one to 
fet on foot. 

« ■ 
It would.be an affront to the public to maintain 

by argument what fpeaks for itfelf, yet, to prefers 

the thread of the proceeding, fome notice muft be 

taken of this important embafly. 

I have long had the honour to be well acquainted 
with Lord Malmefbury ; I greatly refpedt bis diplo- 
matic talents, and I fee no reafon to change my 
opinion front any thing which is perfonai to him in 
the late negotiation, 1 lament the narrownefs of hi$ , 
powers, and, indeed, if I were peFfonally his enemy, 
I mrght as well abufe the bell man, if I received a 
libel by the poft, as refltft upon a meflenger becaufe 
he happens to be called an ambaflador. 

From the 9th of April laft, the date of the cir- 
cular note of the court of London, till the openingxJf 
the new Parliament in November, which announced 
Lord Malmefbury's million, no intermediate ftep to- 
wards negotiation had been taken ; and a very ftrong 
fenfation began to prevail in the public mind on the 
fubjedt. From the enormous public expenditure 
inore alarming difficulties, in the way of the fuppliesj 
were at the fame time approaching than any Britiih 
minifter ever had to encounter. The ordinary plan of 
a common loan was abandoned ; and* as it jvas im* 

pofliblc 
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boffible to forefec with certainty the refonrces which 
l\\e overflowing zeal of the public fo rapidly pro- 
vided, fchemes of finance wholly new to England, 
and alien to her conftitution,, were publicly in agita- 
tion. Nothing, indeed, but Lord Malmfbury's 
fnilEon could probably have prevented the experi- 
ment.; but a direft motion towards peace by a digni- 
lied enxbafiy, and the profpeft of obtaining it, which 
was induftrioufly held out alfo, naturally animated 
the public zeal, and fupplied with popularity thd 
neceffi.ties of government. 

To give time for this operation, was the obvious 
plan of the forms in which Lord Malmefbury was 
inftrudted- to negotiate. Minifters had determined 
(no xnatter whether properly or not) to infift, that 
Belgium ihould nQt continue to be a part of Frkrice* 
The. French Dire&ory, on the other hand, (nb 
matter whether properly or not) had determined not 
to ce/ic it; and this determination they had publicly 
exprefled in the month of March preceding. If 
|" England, therefore, with this determination of difan- 
nexirtg Belgium as a fine qua non> the propriety of 
which I an) '.ft ill not difcufling, had really feton foot 
the negotiation, with a view to afcertain whether- 
France ftill perfifted in this unjuft and unfounded 
preteofion, as exprefled by M. Barthelemi to Mr, 
Wickham, the bufinefs could not have lafted a day. 
It would of courfe have begun with adireft reference 
to the fornierly exprefled determination in March ; it 
would have contained a candid, and, in my opinion, 

O an 
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an eafy refutation of its principles, and would 
demanded an anfwer. This fimple couric 
have brought the matter to an inftantaneous am 
(ion. Bur, inftead of this diredfc and obvious proccj 
dure, what do the papers which have been laid 
the table of the Houfe of Commons really contain J] 
wliat have been the proceedings of this embafly, 
which feafonably occupied fo many weeks, amufing 
the Englifh public while the loon was tranfafting? 

The whole proceeding is neither more nor left 
than this — the court of London having refolved upon 
a fine qua non, which they did not at firft communi- 
cate, and which was in dired oppofition to the farmer ( 
public^** qua nan of France, as exprefled in the March 
preceding, propofe mutual compenfation as the baft 
of negotiation. The Executive Diredbry, being de- 
termined not to adopt that bafis of compenfatioft 
which Ihould break in upon their former determina- 
tion, not to cede the territory ©f the republic, anfwer, 
that they cannot accept compenfation as a bafis, tin- 
lefs they know what it comprehends, and they there- 
fore demand of Lord Malmeflwry '«o Abate his fjjecific 
propofitkm of compenfation. This demand the 
ambaflador, in purfuance of his inftru<fti6ns, of 
courfe refufes, until the Directory (hould firft admit 
the bafis. After a considerable length of time in thh 
difpute about nothing, the French Directory, who 
never meant* nor in common fenfe could mean* that 
mutual compenfation {the bafis of every pqffible peace) 
ihould not be the bafis of the propofed one, but who 

were 
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epe only determined not to accept that bafis of 
pmpenfation which comprehended the Netherlands, 
$ Jaft confent to remove this ridiculous ftumbling- 
iAock, and, by M. Delacroix's letter to Lord 
lialmefbury the 27th of November, they hold this 
tttguage to him, which accordingly removed it, 

u Our apfwer, of the $th and 2 id of lafl Br u wain, 
4t contained an acknowledgement of the principle of com*- 
%i t e *foti°#9 ty ajkingyou to ft ate what it comprehended. 
u But to avoid all farther pretext of difcuffion on the 
*\fubje£l 9 the Executive Direilpry now makes the pofi* 
u tive declaration of fuch acknowledgement , .and Lord 
u Malmijbury is accordingly again invited in the terms 
* of the propofal of 2i4 Brumaire, to dejignate without 
" delay and expre/sly the objefls of reciprocal compen- 
" fatiou which be has to propofe" 

Now if peace, or the inftant alternative between 
peace and war, had been the ferious objeft of this em- 
haffy, was 091 a man of the ari^baflador's high dignity 
*ad great capacity to be entrufted with even a finglc 
Jeraji whjsh cropftituted the fine qua non of his embafiy ? 
ijiat fingle. tprm wa-s not, however, entrufted to Lord 
Malmqfyury ; and after the public mind w^s kept 
firetched upon A e -fV^ .of impatience, the ambaflh- 
fcr had ( po anfwer at all ta give upon the fubjeft, 
i>ut defirtd to confult his court. The reafon of this 
Ir^nge . departure from the ordinary and natural 
zqurk of negotiatiqn, in the hands of a high and ac- 
:omplUhed amhaf&doiy ?U the world is already 
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aware of. Procraftinarion was raoft material, net 
only from the particular circumftance of the loan, 
but fiom the critical date of the wan When the ; 
embafiy was firft projected, we were in the loweft ebb -j 

4 

of difgrace and misfortune. We had nothing left 
to cover our nakedntfs but whs.w we had torn from 
the Dutch, for whofe prote&ion to went to war; and 
our laft ally, the Emperor, was likely to be even 
beficged in his capital : but whilfl: Lord Malmefbury 
was at Paris, the unexampled fpirit and gallantry of 
the Archduke Charles changed the face of things, 
and the feafon became favourable for negotiation to 
lie upon its oars. 

At laft, however, the fpeclfied demand of com- 
penfation, which every body is acquainted with, was 
tranfmitted to, and delivered by Lord Malmcfbury, 
in which England demanded reftitution to the Em? 
peror, on the footing of the flatus ante helium* This . 
demand was not expreffed in terms as a fine qua non % f 
or ultimatum, upon the face of the confidential me- 
morial; but in the collateral difcuflions with M. Dela- 
croix, it was expreffed as a positive ultimatum that 
Belgium Jkould not remain as part of France. -This ap- 
pears by Lord Malmefbury's letter to Lord Grenvillc 
in the following words* : " Tow then perfiji, J ait 
" M. Delacroix, in applying this principle to Belgium? 

* This letter is very creditable to Lord Malmeibury ; i^ never 
could be intended for publication, yet it has all the perfpicuity, 
correclnefsj and elegance, of the moil fludied performance* 

" I M- 



** " I anjbverei rnoft certainly : and IfbouU not deal fairly 
* c <witb you if I he/it aied to declare in the outjet of the 
* c negotiation, that on this point you must en- 

** TERTAIN NO EXPECTATION THAT HIS MAJESTY 
** WILL RELAX, OR EVER CONSENT TO SEE BEI GIUM 

€€ a p.art of France." And again in the fame 
letter, cc be," M. Delacroix, . " again afied me, 

** 'whether in his report he was to ft ate the difuniting 
. * € Belgium ^ j fine qua non from tvhich his Majejty 

** would not depart ; I replied, it most certainly 

*' WAS A SINE QJJA NON FROM WHICH HIS MAJESTY 

^ would not depart." And again in the very 

»next paragraph, u M. Delacroix repealed his concern 

cc at the peremptory way in which I made this ajfertion ; 

■ " and ajked whether it would admit of no modification, 
" J replied, if France could in a contre projet, point out 
u a' practicable and adequate one, si ill kllping ire 
€c view that the netherlands must not be 
/* French, or likely again to fall into the 

• * c hands of France, fucb a propofal might certainly 
" be taken into confideration. 

m 

This loft expreffion, which has been confidered as 
opening the negociation, by theadmiffion of a contre 
projet, not only re-infifts upon the original fine qua 
non, but even adds another, not expreffed before ; for 
Lord Malmefbury adds, that this contre projet mud 
not only keep in view, that Belgium fliould not be 
French, which he had faid before ; " but, that it 
* { l Jhould not be again likely to fall into the bands of 
" Franft" 

This 
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Thb ptxvacc difcuffioQ bog iajflmrt, M. Dda- 

crcix, bet without pofcnrc iaftnifHotis, cxpreflcd fan 
ova 2f jprckca&De, that this would terminate tkc 
acgodaooe, and tranfaikrrd tkc note and confidential 
memorial to his government. . 

The Executive Directory having received them, 
and having learned undoubtedly from M. Delacroix, 
by Lord Mahnefbury's permiffion, that the retro- 1 
ceffion of Belgium from France, though mot officially * 
exprtfed im the memorial am as ultimatum, was never- 
thdefe abfolutdy infifted on as pub* they demanded 
of Lord Malmefbury that he would fend his uktaut- 
turn officially im writing. This demand was expreffeif 
in the following words : " Ami to require of ym I* 
" give imto me officially, im twenty-four hours, your . 
" ultimatum Jignei hyyouT 



This required ultimatum had undoubtedly a 
pointed reference to Belgium, and cannot be confider- 
ed as a requtfition of an ultimatum upon every colla- 
teral point of negociatioru It feems to have been fo 
understood by Lord Malmefbury bienfetf ; for his 
Lordfliip referring to his official note, and alfo toUis 
verbal declarations to M. Delacroix, xonneSing them 
properly together, exprefles himfelf thus : " He therefore 
" can add nothing to the affurances which be has already 
*' given to the mnifttr for foreign affairs, as well by 
" word of mouth as in bis official note." 
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*}This anfwcr from Lord Malmelbufy, which was 
oirrett, explicit, and maiily, iiicoirpofiated by iafe- 
encethe unofficial fine qua ft on, delivered verbally to 
iJL Delacroix, wijh the official demand of the flatus 
nnie helium > contained in the confidential memorial. 
The Dirt&ory confidered it as fuch, and therefore 
irepeate^ their former ulthtaatum ofc that point, as 
cxprefied in the March preceding to Mr. Wickham, 
viz. " Thai they would Uften to no propofal contrary to 
* the conftitulion, to the laws, and to the treaties which 
" bind the Republic" This anfwer being ultimatum 
againft ultimatum, upon a particular point, the nego- 
tiation was brought to an inevitable conclusion ; and 
it is felf-evident, that this muft have been its fete in 
o&e dky or in one hour, if Great Britain, aware, wid* 
Ac reft of Europe, of the former determination of 
France regarding Belgium, and determined to con- 
tinue to refift that pretention, had alked her at once 
whether fhe would confent to modify or to aban- 
<bn it. 

When the details of this negociation came to be 
confidered in the Houfe of Commons, on the 30th 
!>f December laft, the minifter difplayed all that 
Icxterity and ability, for which he is fo remarkale. 
His objeft was to conceal from the Houfe thele 
obvious conclusions which flare one in the face from 
reading the preceedings, and to incenfe the Parlia- 
nent and the nation at the infolent unfounded pre- 
«nces of Finance, which defeated, by their unparal- 
tled abfurdity and inadmiffibility, the earneft anxiety 

of 
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of minillcrs for peace. He wifely, therefore, ajict 
ably, and dexrerouily, kept in the back ground th* 
thing rcfufed, which formed the obftacle. — -He pru- 
dently fupprefled the details of his own adminiftration, 
whicH haJ given to France both the power and the. 
temper to refule the demanded ceffion of Belgium, and 
brought forward, with thegreateftaddrefs,*he unfouod* 
ed reafons for the refufal; reafons, winch I am the laft 
man to l'upport; which I think are abfurd and ridiv 
culoirt, but which were, in fadt, very littleto the argiK | 
ment of our fituarion, Mr. Pitt knew this, and j 
therefore fcized upon it as the weak point of Jus.. 
adverfary. He made it every thing in his view -of. 
confidering the termination of the nagociarion, and* 
triumphed with the Houfe by a forcible and eloquent* ; 
but, for the following reafons, a fallacious ilatement. 

The danger of fuffering Belgium to remain with, 
France was much funk in his argument, and .the evil 
mainly infilled upon was her unfounded reajon, for 
refilling the c< iiion. He not only enlarged upon the 
injuftice of a nation finally annexing a territory ac- 
quired during war* ; but appealing to the French 

* Mr. Pitt appears to have forgotten the annexation of Coh£cfi„ 
by his Majefiys jolemn acceptance of its crown; and I will not 
fult the King, by juppofing, that if the fate of war had permit tef it, '< 
and the Corjicans had claimed our proteclion as the price of their accepted \ 
allegiance* our gracious fovereign 'mould have abandoned them to the 
pojpble refentiflcnt of their former governors* However, as the crown 
was accepted without the confent of Parliament ', the difficulty might have 
been got over, and mbijlers might have denied that Corfica bad emr 
been legally annextd to the Eritijh crown* • • 

conftU 
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-conftltution, he denied that it eftabHfhed its annexa- 
tion. This part of the minifter's fpeech was by far 
the mod laboured, argumentative, and ingenious; 
iofomuch, that I could not help being ftruck, in the 
tnoment, with the force of that chara&eriftic infir- 
: mity 9 which feems to impel him as it were, by a law 
; «af his nature, always to adt upon one principle under 
f xfoc pretext of another- 

i '. 

r If the poffeflion of Belgium by France, from ks 
^extent of coaft and other local circum (lances, be 
really fo dangerous to England in her infular cha* 
rader, or as connefted in intereft with the political 
balances of the continent, that it is found policy to 
continue the war at all events, in the hopes of com- 
pelling itsreftitution, then the defence of the minifler 
for his prefent conduft would be fubftantial ; but it & 
plain that his defence in that cafe would be founded 
upon the refufal of France to give up Belgium, and 
not upon the reafons for which fhe refufed it. 

To try the force of this reafoning, let me fuppofe 
the had been willing to cede Belgium, and every 
territory of any confequence demanded of her, with 
the exception of fome infignificant fort or town, 
which fhe had refufed upon the footing of annexation 
during the war, under her conftitution. Let me 
further fuppofe (which is neceflary for bringing the 
touchftone to the argument), that it was admitted the 
thing refufed was of no confequence or value to Great 
Britain. In fuch a cafe, is any man prepared to 

P con- 
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contend, that we. ought to conrmnr the war, mi for 
tie arfimtaf md&iianaL Unitary, but to beat the French 
oat of an unfounded reafba fcr refuting what we did 
not want ? Hiving been at war fb long to deftroy her 
whole confutation, and baring at laft abandoned its 
deftrudioo, were we now to continue it only to bat* 
tcr this chip from off a corner of it ? Or, admitting 
the confEtutioa of France to be a rule for France, 
were we to fpend a hundred millions more to prove 
that fhe did not underffcand her own conftitution, and 
that Mr. Pitt was the only able commentator upon 
the text of itr To do Mr. Pitt juftice, not with ftand* 
log his public pretences, he docs not lerioofly enter- 
tain fuch an abfurdity. The putting forward the 
realbn of re fufal which is- unfounded and fallacious, 
and keeping back the view of the real quefbon, the 
value of the thing refufed, and the chance of retriev- 
ing it by continuing the war, was only the parade 
and juggle of the day. It was to hide froai the 
Houfc and the Country, that we were actually 

TO BE AT WAR FOR BeLGU'M. 

To put this plain truth beyond the reach of con*- 
..troverfy, let me fuppofe (to expole our ftate quackery) 
that France were to abandon the ground of political 
annexation altogether, and to aflert, as fhe has to her 
own people, her poffeffion of the Netherlands upon 
the principle of fafety againft future aggreffion fron* 
the northern powers of Europe — fhould we, in that 
event, be nearer to a peace ? The belt anfwer to this 
queftion is an appeal to the King's firft note delivered 

by 
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by Lord Malmefbury, wherein originated the bafi* 
of negotiation. The ceffion of Belgium to the Erri- 
£>eror is there propofed by the King upon the foot* 
irig, that the facred obligation of his crown, and tha 
force of treaties, rendered it binding upon his Ma- 
jefty .to demand it. 

- ■ * 

Upon this bafis of negotiation it is plain, that the 
refufal of ceffion, whatever. might have been the rea* 
fbn for it, or a refufal without a reafon, muft equally 
have terminated the negotiation ; becaufe the faciei 
obligations of his Majefty's crown, and the binding 
force of treaties, have no relation whatever to the 
refiftance of arrogant pretentions of France againft 
the law of nations, but apply wholly to the duty itjj. 
pofed upon his Majefty to obtain for the Emperor thp 
pofleffion of the Netherlands. 

The war is therefore continued at this 
moment in conseqjjence of the sine q£ja non 
of Great Britain, which is Belgium, and not 
at all upon the reason given why that sine 
qjta non is resisted; fincei it is plain, that if the 
ceffion of Belgium to the Emperor be our ultimatum, 
the refufal of yielding to that ultimatum muft haye 
been an abfplute bar to peace, whatever might have 
been the reafon of refuting to accede to it, or though 
no reafon had been given by the party refufing. 

The British nation is therefore at tui 
mom*nt at war for Belgium; fince, fuppofingall 

P 2 other 
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dther obftacles could be removed, this territory, tfpont 
the footing of the late negotiation, remains an infu- 
perable bar to peace ; England infilling to demand; 
and France to refufe iu 

But is the annexation of Belgiunr y thus artfuHy put 
forward, as if it were the grand embarraffment, tho 
only reafon given or entertained by France for re- 
filling the demanded ceffion ? We know the contrary. 
It appears from M. Delacroix's difcuffion with Lord 
MalmefbuFy, that though it could not be ceded by 
an aft of the executive power, and confequehdy not 
by the Dirtftory, as the bafis of a treaty, yet that k 
-might be done by the convocation of primary aflem- 
4>Kes ; but France has given other public and official 
reafons to her own fubjefts (and which are unqueftioa- 
ably her real ones) why this courfe is not likely to be 
taken, and why the ceffion of Belgium will probably 
not be admitted, 

Thefe reafons involve ministers in that deep refpoa- 
fibility which it has been the objeft of thefe pages to 
make plain to the Britifli nation. France confiders 
the original annexation of Belgium as an a& of ne- 
ceffity impofed upon her by the aggreffion of confe- 
derated Europe, and flie maintains the pofleffion of it 
• against the future afiaults of the fame confpiracy » 

Until the treaty of Pilnitz had been framed for the 
deftruftion of her conftitution, and the difmember- 
ment of her empire, ihe had not extended its limits. 

The 
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The hoftile fyftcm of Europe againft France had 
been refolved on, and. the Emperor had actually be- 
gun the war, before the Netherlands were invaded. 
The entreaties of Louis the Sixteenth to the Emperor 
Jofeph to delift from his purpofes, and to maintain 
•the tranquillity of Europe, were moft earneft and 
affe&ing. They bore his name as King of the 
French ; and though they were the public a&s of hig 
minifters, yet their fincerity was avowed and infifted 
on by that moft unfortunate prince upon his trial, and 
Ihortly before his death. Long after the war was 
raging in Europe, ,and when his fate became hourly 
more critical by the ill-omened protection of defpots, 
jthe fame earneft appeal was made by him to the 
councils of Great Britain; our mediation with the Em- 
peror was earneftly entreated, and haughtily refufed; 
the continuation of pcace^ on the renunciation of 
conqueft and aggrandizement, was alfo humbly of- 
fered, and with the fame loftinefs rejected. 

The fame offers were renewed on the part of the 
republic, and were not merely refilled, but repelled 
with infult, by the fudden difmiffion of the ambaffador 
from the kingdom. 

Since that period Europe aind France have been 
oppofed to each other. If the combined princes 
could at any time' have penetrated through Alfatia, 
or through the Netherlands, into the territories of 
the'republic, the republic muft have fallen. And 

could 
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could they do lb to-morrow, France muft feel that 
her independence would be endangered. This fitu- 
atron probably produced the annexation of the Ne* 
therlands, and the fenfe of fimilar dangers now op* 
pofes its retroceffion. 

Thefe are fafts ; and they not only expofe the 
mifcondudt of minifters, but demonftrate, that whilft 
their fyftem of policy remains in force, there is no 
'hope that France, feeling a -fenfe of fecurity, will 
relax from demands which a natural anxiety for fe- 
curity has fuggefted. 

I can have no pleafure in adverting to this ca- 
lamitous profpedt. But it is not by concealing 
'the public diftempcr that its cure can be eflfefted 
— to heal the wound, it muft be probed.— -If I 
am charged (as Mr. Fox lately was in the Houfe 
of Commons) with fuggefting arguments to the 
enemy, I anfwer, that they are not my private argu- 
ments, but the public arguments of France; that, to 
pluck them from her mouth, we muft by wife 
councils change the temper that dictates them, and 
by removing her fenfe of danger which gives them 
ftrength with her people, detach her from the fyftem 
(he purfues. Let us not deceive ourfelves— nations 
and the councils of nations are made up of men ; 
and their operations muft invariably be purfued upon 
human interefts and mixed up with human paffions. 
Upon this principle I defire to aik, whether Great 
Britain, under the direction of her prefent councils, 

can 
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expcd from France, whom they have fo long 

thruft out from the pale of civil fociety, the fame 

temper and conceffion as if the war had been con- 

du£ted upon the ordinary principles of belligerent 

nations? It may be very deferable, that, upon the firft 

moment of our return to our fenfes, all thefe things 

fhould be forgotten and overlooked ; but is it in the 

nature of human affairs that this (hould happen? 

Let us afHmilate a cont£ft with a nation com- 
pofed of men, to a quarrel with an individual man, 
in fo rude a ftate of lbciety as that there fliould be 
no certain law to give a rule for boch. The ana- 
logy is a clofe one, becaufe nations have no com- 
mon fuperior. If, inftead of differing with a man 
upon . fome intelligible point of controverfy, fome 
diftiruft claim of pofleflion violated, or fome per- 
fonal infult unredrefled, and for which I demanded 
fttisfa&ion, I. fhould proclaim him as a wretch 
unfit for the exercife of focial life, combine all his 
neighbours to deftroy his dwelling, and invite his 
children and fervants to rob and murder him, un- 
til infulted nature, fummoning up more than ordi- 
nary ftrength, might enable him to refill: the confpi- 
racy, to enlarge his boundaries on the fide from 
whence the attacks had been made, and to fet his 
houfe in order for the return of domeftic life :— 
fuppofe I (hould then fuddenly affedt to fee a great 
change in him, and were to declare that I now 
found him to be a man capable of neighbourhood* 
And jhat if he would reftore to his neighbours 

what 
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what be had taken from them I would be at peace 
with him; wfcUfi henun nature is human nature, * 
whar anfwer might I exprd? He would (ay un- 
doubtedly — If I believed fou to be fincere, and 
that yoa acd my neighbours, agaicft whom I 
have been compelled to take fecurity, were in 
earned to keep the peace with me, I might be 
difpofed to liften to your proportion. I told 
you originally that I had no with to enlarge my 
boundaries, and that I only defired to be at 
peace : but now, if I remove it, what fecurity 
have I, that, when your bruifes are healed, brought 
on by your own violence, I may not be the 
vidim of a frefh confpiracy when I may be lefs 
able to refift it ? I rauft, therefore, keep what ' 
you compelled me for my own fecurity to oc- 
cupy. I have, befides, borrowed money upon 
the property 1 was thus entided to take ; the 
occupants have laid out money on them ; they 
affiftcd me in my diftrefs ; they prevented my 
utter ruin by your confpiracy ; and I hate fworn 
not to defert them. This would be the anfwer 
of every man, and of every nation under heaven, 
when the proud provokers of ftrife are the baffled 
propofers of peace. 

With regard to the aftual danger of fuffering 
Belgium to remain with France, I am not fuffici- 
ently mailer of the fubje<ft to be qualified publicly 
to difcufs it. It involves many weighty cdnfidera- 
tions, and is a fair fubjed of political difference. 

But 
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it I lay in my claim that the co'ntlderation of its 
iportance may always be difcufied with a refe- 
nce to the probability of regaining it, and the 
rice at which k muft be regained. Let it never 
c forgotten that by purfuing it through war, 
xnigh upon the principle of fecurity, we may 
Jgain it a price which leaves us nothing to fe-. 
arc; which breaks up our credit, and diffolves our 
overnment. 

4 % f 

* • • 

It is remarkable that moft of the arguments 
Irich are now employed to vindicate the rejection 
f peace until Belgium can be feparafed from the 
rench republic, are the conliderations of diftant 
kI Contingent confequences'; and thefe argu* 
tepts are loud and vehement in the mouths of thofe 
:ry men who fcorned all confequences, hoWever 
^mediate, when they were oppofed to the fyftem 

the war. It has appeared that when they began the 
nteft they refufed to look at its moft obvious and 
lamitous confequences, and when Warned of 
em in every ftage towards their accomplilhment, 
ey rejefdted them with difdain as vague and vi- 
>nary fpeculations. But now, when it' become* 
tnvenient to hold up confequerictfs in order to 
[lify the continuation of hoftilities begun and 
ofecutcd itt utter contempt of theilh, they them- 
ives lenter into fpeculations the moft diftant and 
oft doubtful ever reforted t6 by ftatefmeri. To 
fappoint the advantages of peace, they look much 
rther forward into futurity than they were aiked 

Q. by 
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by their opponents, in order to avert the horron 
of war. They cftimate, with all the anxiety of in«» 
terefted objediou, every (inifter confequence of * 
treaty which would leave France with an extended 
territory, and augur other dangers to Great Bri-. 
tain upon the mod remote and uncertain cootin* 
gencies. Surely this is the very reverfe of thai 
conduit which policy and morality university 
di&ate. War is in itfelf fo mighty an, evil, either 
politically or morally confidered; it entails fo many 
miferies upon mankind, even after the attainment 
of ail its objeds, that it ought never to be engaged 
in until after every effort and fpeculation have been 
employed to repel its approach. Peace, do tht 
other hand, is the parent of fo many bladings, that 
all nations ought to run into her embraces with aft 
ardour which no diftant or doubtful apprehenfiott 
ihould repel. What then mutt be the. rcfponfibi* 
lity of the rafh and precipitate authors of war, 
and the uniformly backward negotiators of its 
termination ? 

This fatal and obftinate mifconduft is hourly 
producing the mod calamitous effects. The 
difference, though totally diverted from its origi- 
nal principle, has changed to another equally irra- 
tional. It began with an pbjed in the nature of 
things unattainable, and for that very reafon has 
reduced us to a contention for another which can* 
not be attained. Its authors are fo completely 
bewitched with it, that in their zeal to preferve it 

they 
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the^ feem totally to have forgotten both the oljd 
•ground on which they firft made it, and the new 
-one upon which they continue it. The only prin- 
ciple which has invariably diftingu ; fhed all the f>e- 
'tiods of it, has been, that the extended territories 
of France were lefs dangerous^ than the changes 
.wrought by her fyftem in the minds of their inha- 
bitants ; that conqueft was infignificant when 

• compared with profelytifm ; and yet for the fake 
of difannexing Belgium merely as a territory, with 
a view to fea coaft, and to continental balances, 

: they are fuffering, whilft I am writing, the whole 

* face of the earth to be rapidly changing under their 
cjes, by the continuance of war ; the authors con- 

.tenting themfelves with railing here at home agaiitft 
republican theorifts, who never cxifted but in their 
own imaginations, whilft they themfelves are the 
practical founders of republics all over Europe, 

. which exiftcd only at firft in their own imagina- 
tipns, but which they have fince fubftantially realirecl 
Jby their workt. 

It is truly lamentable that this reflection, in- 
stead of being a farcafm upon government, falls 
^very (hort of the truth. . The war is profefTedly 
continued at. this moment for another campaign 
or more, as circumftances may arife ; juft as if 

: it could be fo kept up, upon the mere calcula- 
tion of expence, to. be. put down again, like an 

•■ eftablilhment or an equipage, at the call of con* 
▼cnience or prudence. In the., mean time the 

Qj. great 
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great regular governments of Europe, diflblvrd 
from their union, and exhausted by their efforts* 
are becoming feeble as adverfaries, and cootemp- 
tible to their own fubje&s, whitft the (mailer ftatff 
of Italy, from which France might have been wfcfc* 
drawn by a cordial and manly negotiation, - art 
now ftarting up into new conditions of : focietyi 
under the faicicatuig banners of glory and vi&ory | ' 
and England, inftead of dictating a conftitution, 
and boundaries to the French republic, or fettling 
at Paris the imaginary balances of Ear6pe, maf 
be probably (qoo driven to fight agakift her opofl 
Englifli ground for her own conftitution; whltt 
the waftc and anticipation of her retburces nouriftB 
ditguft and alienatioo to its excellent principle 
and defhroys that entbufiaim which nothing hot 
the practical enjoyment of good government can 
i-vpire. . . 

* 

But to fpeak plainly and boldly my opinion with 
regard to peace, it is this — That when the relative 
firuattons of the two countries are considered, the 
ceffion of Belgium to the Emperor, the arrange- 
ment concerning St. Domingo, or any other fpc- 
cific line of negotiation, are as duft in the balance 
when compared with the stirit and tex#«i 
•f the peace which hereafter lhall be made. 




by our great refources, and by the 
chances of war, we could drive the government of 

France 
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inches to rfccde from hfcf prefect jfretetifioirt, nH 
xpon the approach of a new sera -of fecuri ty , cdn& 
Jcnce, and friendfhip, but to avoid a political e;c- 
pktftoti by the-* deftruftion -of her credit : confider 
coiriy what fort of p£aee this" would be«— where thd , 
hoftile mind remained 8 ; — confider how ealily France 
might again embroil us to the hazard of our 
finances, and of our conftitution . which leans abfa- 
lutely upon public credit for fupport. The excU 
tatioti, therefiire, which prevails at prefent to arti- 
ficial-hatred and diftrutt" of France, is a mofl r 
fatal and' ruinous policy for England. No man is 
itf* difpofed than I am to furrender an atom of the 
principles of our fatbeb to French, or to any 
other principles. I fliall, \>n the contrary, bt found 
it all times ambngft: the foremoft to affert tberti, 
beeaufe I- have been bred, "beyond mod others, t<^ 
know their value: but thefouhdnefs of our infti- 
utions, the attachment which mull follow from a 
Hire adtniniftnttion of therh," and their mortal . 
tmnedion with the public credit of the ftate, 
:onvihee me that* our ialvation muft abfolutely d£- 
>end Upon a fpeedy and liberal peace fought 
' in the Jpirlt of peace ^ and laid in principles purely 
* pacific." Thefe laft words are the wbfds of Mr. 
Jurkfe j they wete cinployed by him whil ft, to uft 
ris own exprefiiori; lt we yet wbrked ifi the light/* 
—they- were- empfoyfed by him to fliew the meani 
jy which America rhight have been Wought batik 
+ a profitable ftfbjc&ion to : GWat Britain/ which, w 

\ > ■ ' if 
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if (he had been, all the calamities that have fince 
defolatcd Europe would have been averted. 

. The writings of Mr. Burke have had a great and 
extenfive influence in producing and continuing 
this fatal contcft. Let us avail ourfelvfcs, theji, 
of the great wifdom of bis former writings to lay 
the foundations of peace. 

When an extraordinary perfon appears in the 
world, and adds to its light* by fuperior foaiiip* 
of policy and wifdom, he cannot afterwards dc* 
ftroy their benefits by any contradictions* real 
or apparent, in his reafonings or in his cooduft* 
We are not to receive the works of men as revela- 
tions, but as the chequered produ&ions of oar 
imperfedt natures, from which, by the help of our 
own reafonings, we are feafonably to feparate tkc 
good from the evil. This is the true courfe to be 
taken with all human authorities. It is a poor tri- 
umph to difcover that man is not perfect, and an 
imprudent ufe of the difcovery to rejeft his wif- 
dom, when the very fault we find with his infirmi- 
ties is, that they tend to deprive us of its advantages* 
Differing wholly from Mr. Burke, and lamenting 
the confequences of his late writings, I always think 
of the books and of the author in this kind of tem- 
per. Indeed when I look into my own mind, and 
find its belt lights and principles fed from that ina* 
menfe magazine of moral and political wifdom* 
which he has left as ail inheritance to mankind for 

their 
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their inftru&fem, I feel myfelf repelled by an aw- 
ful and grateful fenfibility from petulantly approach- 
ing him,* 

I recollect that his late writings cannot deceive 
toe, becaufe his former ones have fortified me 
•gainft their deceptions. When I look befides at 
his inveterate confiftency even to this hour, when 
all fupport from men and things hav« been with- 
drawn from him; when I compare him with thofe 
who took up his errors only for their own conve- 
nience, ar*d for the fame convenience laid them 
down again, he rifes to fuch a deceptive height 
ftom the comparifon, that with my eyes fixed upon 
ininifters, I view him as . if upon an eminence too 
Jiigh to be approached • 

The principles upon which Mr. Burke founded 
the whole fyftem of his conciliation with America, 
were not narrpw and. temporary, but permanent 
and univerfal. They were not applicable only to 
a difpute between a mother country and her colo-* 
nies, but to every poffibie controverfy between. 
equal and independent nations ; they were not 
fubjeft to variation from the tempers and charao 
ters of the contending parties, becaufe b'eing 

# If reference is had to the arguments of the author during 
the ftate trials. In the trial of Mr. Paine, and upon feveral other 
occasions, he will be found to have uniformly purfued this courfe 
with regard to Mr, Burke. 

founded 
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founded in human nature they embraced the whole 
world of niau. 



? .' 



The maxims of pacification which he laid down 
were plain and fiqiple, but for -that very resrfbn were 
the wifcr^ WifiSom does not confift in complexity ; 
the fyftem of the uniyerfe is lefs intricate than a 
county clock. j. •:*.•.. 

The firft grand gaaxtcp which I before adverted 
to, and which, in truth! includes all others, was, 
that price is not belt fought " through the medium 
"of zvar, ft or to be hunted, through the Labyrinth of 
%i endlejs negotiation ; but was to be fought in tbejpirit^ 
' ' of peace > and laid in principles . purely .pacific? 
•He inculcated, that crimination and recrimination 
was not the courfe by which any human contro- 
v^rfy was to be ended; and, ^bove all he protefted 
ajjainft the ruling vice and impolicy of the pj-efent ^ 
adminifiration, who have never had any cjefinable J 
fyftem of peace or warfare, who haye always * 
mixed the bitternefs of reproach with propofitions 
fpr conciliation, and have uniformly brandifhed 
t^c fword in one hand with nipre irritating menace, 
at the very moment they were holding fctrtb "the 
olivp branch in the other. 

f. This we did alfo in the American war— -the re- 
pealing ads which we pafled to foothe* America/ 
were generally carried out in the fame (hip with 
new penal bills to coerce them. This induced 
Mr. Buike in Parliament to exprefs his doubt? of 

their 
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their efficacy :-*" You fend out an angel of pggctfj 
." but you fend out a deftroying angel along with 
f* her, and what will be the effeft? of the conflict 
* € of thefe adverfe fpirits is what I, dare not fay* 
?* Whether the lenient tfieafure$ w*U caufepaffioiv 
£€ to fubfide, or the feverer increafe its fury : all 
€€ this is in the hands of Providence; yet now* 
* € even now, I (hould confide in the prevailing. 
f € virtue and efficacious operation <s>f lenity* 
f * though working in darkqefs and in ch^os. . Ijj 
* € the midft of this unnatural and turbid combina* 
t€ tion, I (hould hope it might produce order ancj 
* € beAuty in the end*"* . » 

I have never pafied this fentence through rnjf 
mind, where it has been prefent for many years* 
without being deeply affe&ed by it* Its eloquenccf 
is only Valuable as it makes the moral apd political, 
truth fink deeper into the underftanding and the 
Jieart. The angel pf peace dreffed in fmilcsancj 
cloathed with her own mild attributes, is not merely 
defcribed as triumphing in the blue ferene* wherfc 
only ordinary paffions are to be oppofed to her* 
but, as if Mr. Burke had looked fprward to his own 
pi&ure of the French revolution* he trufts to heij 
operation* though working in darknefs and uk 
chaos, in the midfl of unnatural and turbid com* 

t 

^nation, aijd looks forward from her pretence t<* 
9rder and beauty in the end. 

* Mr. Burke's Speech in the Houfc of Commons, 19th df 
Aprilf 1774. * * * - ' "* 
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'The unalterable effeft of this genuine fpirit 
and principle of peace, it is but juftice to Mr. 
Burke to fay, he has never fled from. He is in 
this perfectly corififtent'with himfelf ; he, of courfe, 
does not agree with the plan I am fuggefting, be- 
caufe he propofes no peace with France, becaufe 
he thinks the peace of the world would be facri- 
ficed by its attainment : but if he could once be 
brought to agree that peace was defirable, I would 
be contented to ftand or fall as he fubferibed to 
what I am propofing. Grant but the premifes of 
his late writings, and all his deductions are full of 
the fame vigour, and lighted up with the fame 
eloquence, which diftinguilh every thing he has 
written. It is his falfe premifes only, that leads 
him aftray, and make fuch havoc in the world. 
But minifters have no fort of excufe for their 
conduft; they profefs to be fincere in defiring 
peace, yet they refufe to purfue the only methods 
by which, between man and man, or between 
nation and nation, it ever was, or ever can be per- 
manently fecured. 

I have no more doubt than I entertain of my 
own exiftence, than that if France faw a change 
in the Britifh councils, and with that change a 
Coiifequent renunciation of the fyftem which pro- 
duced the war, and which, though no longer 
avowed, notorioufly obftru£b its termination, the 
fece of things would be entirely altered. ,Thc 
confequeaces of our mifguided cpuncils would no 

doubt 
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doubt load the negotiation, under whatever 
aufpices it might be produced. The ftrong 
pofidon which France has obtained, and the ne- 
ceflity to which England has reduced herfelf from 
the war, muft be expedted to be felt in the peace, 
whenever or by whomfoever it fhall be made. But 
I look lefs to the terms, which I forefee will raife 
the difficulties, and which betides, may be fmooth- 
ed and rounded by the fpirit of conciliation, than 
I look to the future effedh which that fpirit would 
produce ; to the folidity of the peace which would 
fee foftered under its wings; to the return of that 
good will and the liberal confidence between 
nations, by which the profperity of each ftrikes 
dowh frefh roots to the profperity of all. Depend 
upon it, where peace is preferved, and its true 
fpirit cultivated, the world is large enough for all 
the nations which compofe it. As they multiply 
in numbers, and increafe in arts and improve* 
ments, traffic only becomes more extenfiye and 
complicated ; and traffic amongft nations is like 
traffic amongft individuals, he who has the greateft 
capital, and the beft fituation for trade* darts with 
an advantage which only imprudence can deftroy. 

This is ftill the fituation of Great Britain. Her 
immenfe capital taken with all it* mortgages, and 
her vaft pofieffions in every quarter of the globe, 
would get the ftart of all Europe, tofs it and 
tumble it, and divide it as you will so as peace 
only can fig preserved, I( is war following 

Jt % war,. 
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#ar,fand accumulating revenue, their infepaifable 
companions, that alone can deftroy, and which has 
already nearly accomplished the deftru&ion of 
threat Britain. 

* 

• There is another fuperior advantage attending 
this liberal fyftem of pacification, which, in forever 
times, would have funk deep into the feelings of 
Englifhmen. The nation would fuffer no humi*- 
liation, though mini/lets would be difg raced. 
Such a peace would be a peace of liberal choice, 
not, -as we look forward to it at prefent, of baffled 
neceffity. The peace of a free and independent 
nation, lamenting the errors and fuffe rings of 
freedom, holding forth her ample (hield to prote6t 
it every where, "and laying the foundation of a 
Tranquility, -which defpotifm never more (hould 
difturb. Compared- w jth fuch a proceeding, what 
is the wrpfting of the fea-ports of Oftefid and Ant- 
w ^rp> from France, in order to reftore them t* 
%e Emperor, who in the tranfitions of things, 
may be the enemy of England to-morrow, whilft 
-francs m^y be her ally, 

The afcendancy of France hereafter in the fcale 
of Europe, whatever may be the ultimate terms of 
-general tranquillity, mud be always fo very power- 
ful, from the fertility and extent of hef territory, 
her hnmenfe popul^tipn, and thea&ive genius of 
her people, that her relation to England can never 
'fcp UidiJSerfnt. §he nwft always £e »*. a*oft <tefir*- 
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XAe ally, or a moft formidable enemy.; If we Wert 
tlruly friends upon liberal principles, war muft&f 
a century be bahiftied from the eartb: if we con* 
tinue at variance, from contemptible prejudices* 
it muft be drowned in Wood. When the com* 
plicated arid clafhing interefts of two great couri^ 
tries, almoft joined together, are contemplated? 
the various caufes of quarrel which, intcreft might 
fow, w hfch jealoufy might quicken, and which falfe 
pride miift be always ripening into war, huma- 
nity (brinks back from consideration of the futun* 
It is not for a very private man, like me, with nd 
talents for a ftatefmanr, and engaged befides in tho 
purfuits of a moft labbrious profeffion, to cotnprc* 
hend, in my view, the detailed interefts of Great 
Britain as they interfed the interefts of Francew 
But this I tfill fay diftin&ly* that I woiild not 
accept the completed knowledge of ail of tbeni, 
nor the higheft ftation to bring them into aftion, 
unlefs I was confeious of poffeffing, at the fknto 
time, the principles and the temper of turning 
them to the benefit of my country* - • 

Without peace, arid peace on a permanent bafis, 
this nation, with all the tfade which the world will 
furnifh,* cannot fupport her eftabliftiments, and 
jnufi pafs through bankruptcy into the jaws of 
revolution. All the qualifications of Britiib 
ftatefmen for details and nttnagement arethert* 
fore frivolous and contemptible, when compared 
\yfth' thofe which fit them -for peace •uwkert *&& 

r ' for 
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for its guardianfhip when it is made* Cunning and 
haughtinefs arc no ports of this cbarafter. Peace- 
makers, to denote their humility and fimplicity, 
are ftikd the children of God. For their own ex- 
altation, our minifters have fufficiently humbled 
their country : let them at leaft take it by turns, 
and, that their country may now be exalted, let 
diem humble themfelres. 

That an honourable peace might even now be 
obtained, if rationally and honeftly purfoed, every 
fucceeding account eftablifhcs and confirms. Pro* 
ceedings how provoke the indignation of the en* 
lightened part of that nation, which not long, ago 
would have been a fignal for enthufiaftic approbation. 
What was formerly a lavage feftival is now fcarcely 
endured as a political commemoration, and we fee 
her public councils, even in die firft tranfports of their 
unexampled viftories, hailing them as the harbingers 
of univerfal tranquillity. 

But a peace alone would not fecure Great Britain, 
in the preient ftate of the world, as the war has left it. 
She muft prepare to redeem herfelf from her burdens, 
and from the corruptions which occafioned them, 
by the noblcft afts of fortitude and felf-denia), and by 
die moft rigid fyftem of aeconomy : every cxpence 
that is ufdefs or inconvenient muft be put down ; the 
relburces of the country muft be lifted and examined 
to the bottom, and the revenue upheld by their moft 

judicious application. But po ikiU in finance, por 

even 
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even integrity in a minifter, can accomplifh thefe 
great objects, without creating in all ranks and clafics 
of the people a deep and warm intereft in the fup* 
porting additional burdens, and an cnthufiafm in the 
conftkution which prote&s them in their rights. 

This ftate of things is abfolutely incompatible with 
the whole internal fyftem of policy adopted by the 
prefent adminiftration. It is in vain to think of even 
attempting the renovation of our country upon a 
principle of diftruft and terror of the very inhabitants 
which compofe it. The only remedy againft mobs 
is to extend to the multitude the full privileges of a 
people. To give awful dignity and fecurity to the 
Commons of England, let every man who has a 
houfe over his head have the proud fenfation that he 
is pre fen t in it by deputation. The alarm of luch a 
change, even though made by Parliament kfelf ii| 
the benevolence and juftice of its difpenfations, has 
always appeared to me very extraordinary. But its 
reception with enlightened men is wholly unaccoun- 
table. The ftrength and fecurity of government, by 
the breadth of a popular bafis, is confirmed by all 
experience, and by the univerfal analogies of things* 

When a government emanates from the whole 
people, when the delegation, which forms the balaiug 
to its wifely fixed executive, is fufficiently mutable to 
prevent an agency from degenerating into a controul, 
and fufficiently extended to be the organ of univerfal 
Will, the clubs andfocjeties and conventions whi<?h 

have 
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fcave frightened us out of our fenfcs, could «ot in the 
nature of things e*i(h When die people rbeijifclves 
ettuaJly chufe the popular branch of the legiflature, 
that forms the cootrotd upon the other parts of it, 
which are, for the wifeft purpofcs, put out of their 
own choice by other modifications, and where that 
choice is made for a very * limited fealbn* - upon 
what principle can rebellion e*ift againft iuch . a 
Parliament! and who, in God's name, are to be the 
rebels? How can a people be brought to re lift a 
voluntary emanation from themfclves ? By the ope- 
ration of what vice or infirmity will they pull down 
the legislative organ of their own will ? Even if fuch 
a body fhould occaftonally betray its truft, the remedy 
i% at hand without tumult or revolution ;, the agency 
expires by the forms of the constitution, and a better 
4» appointed in its itead. The bad pafpons of men 
*ill, it is true, work up feftions in the ftate ; but 
fa&ions, where there is a broad and general reprefen*. 
tioDi are like waves which rile in the ocean and fink 
again inknfibly into its bofom % it is only when con- 
lined and obAru&cd that they. vja(h into foam, and 
deftwy by the impetuofity of their courfe* 

This was precifely the cafe in France*— Until there 
%a» a }qA and legitimate rep r e fenu tk» of <he people, 
eontrotttag the other modifications of a government, 
wo matter how cooftttutid, dobs and knots of 
men tprtsid amor and cenfefion, and the-peepk fop* 
f**t*d tfcem * becaufcthey were itpufcncd in thofc 
tWha awn wduon^ or net wf cfcmri aa alk They 
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had no other fecurity againft tyranny than by a general 
organization of their authority, and the public hu- 
tnours therefore fettled into fa&ions. For this ftate 
of fceiety there was no poffible cure but legiti- 
mate power proceeding from the people. When 
force and violence were attempted, they only inflamed 
the diftemper ; but when the caufe was removed by a 
genuine organ of the public choice, the clubs decayed 
and fell to pieces. Mifguided men were no doubt 
difpofed to continue them, bat the people at large, 
having then no longer any intereft in fupporting their 
authorities, they were every where put down without: 
a ftruggle: and now, whatever faults or imperfections 
may be afcribed to the government of France, it is 
certainly not one of them, that its operations arc 
controuled or menaced by meetings of the people ; 
and if it* authority is to be imputed to great power 
and tyranny, it (hews at lead thafrthc ftrength of go- 
vernment has nothing to fear from an extended repft- 
fentation. 

This is not the form or fafliion of fociety in a par- 
ticular nation, or in a fingular conjun&ure, but it js 
the univerfal law which pervades civil life throughout 
ail regions and in all ages; and not civil life only, 
but the life of all created things, and the cxiftence of 
the whole material world. It is the free tranfmiffipn 
of that, which constitutes fubftaaces throughout all 
the parts which compqfe them, that alone can prqferw 
them. 
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The humours of the human body, which occd- 
caGonalty dcfornl its beauty, and impair its ftrength, 
arc not in themfelves difeafes, but indications that the 
body is generally difeafed : they are but the poifoned 
iymptoms of imperfect circulation, and the cure mull: 
be conduced accordingly. If their difperfion is at- 
tempted without touching their caules, they difappearj 
it is true, from the furface, and the medical, like the 
political quack, is applauded ; but the true phyfician 
difcovers only in this apparent reftoration the fure 
prognoftic of death. Science, therefore, commences 
?ts reformation in the primary feat of vital move- 
ments; if fets free the juices throughout all the ca- 
pillaries of the body, and without a knife, or an em- 
brocation, the fores infenfibly dry up, convert them- 
felves into dufl, and the lazar rifes from his couch. 
"•In the fame manner, when the fap which belongs to 
the entire ftru&ure of the vegetable kingdom* is ob- 
structed in its dourfe to the remoteft branches Gi 
every plant that grows, it is not merely thefc de- 
frauded branches which perifh j the trunk itfelf that 
monopolizes the nourifhment of which it only ought 
to be the conduit, is fpeedily encrufted with canker, 
and confumed to its very root. Even the inanimate 
mafs of matter exifts by the fame rules. It is feme 
univerfal though hidden union which holds its fub- 
ftances together ; and whenever from any cauft it is 
impeded or deftroyed, their furfaces become covered 
'with deleterious incruftations, which, in procefs of 
., time, will diflblve the hardeft o( them,, until their 
atQms art fcattered to the wind. 

The 
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The ruling principle of the prelent moment i* 
mod naturally the terror of revolution, and vyifdpm, 
therefore, dire&s our * view to its caufes ; bec^ufe, 
without that confideration, we may be running upon 
.danger in our very zeal to efcape from it. Tj^t 
caufes of revolutions are within reach of every body, 
if pride would Hoop to regard them. Whatever may 
be the original defe&s of civil eftablifhments, hiftory 
affords few examples of violent changes (orherwife 
than by conqueft), except when they grofsly degene- 
rate from their principles, whatever they may be. 
All primitive governments are, to a great degree, 
founded in focial freedom, however defectively; it 
may be fecured. A fpirit of liberty and equality 
pervaded even the vaflalage of the fcodal conquerors 
of Europe. Undue delegation of power and occa* 
fional abuie of it only ferved to roufe unadulterated 
man to an early and timely affertion of himfdf. 
The former changes in fociety were, therefore, dig- 
nified and merciful. But corruption brutifies and 
debafes ; her votaries are ftupidly infcnfible, and, as 
this contagion mufy, in the nature of things, flop (hart 
of the great mafs of the people, the multitude fcparatsd 
from their fuperiors are of courfe the indignant re- 
fprmers ; and the lazy, profligate, bloated abufcrs of 
rational and ufeful eminence are knocked on the 
head like feals whom the tide has left Deeping upon 
the ihore. 

4 m 
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» " * 

This is the clue to the wonders that furrouod us. 
Jluman nature is precifcly the fame. It is the cor* 

S 2 ruptiou 
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ruption of eftabiifhments, ten thoufand tkftes worfe 
than the rudeft dominion of tyranny, which has 
changed, and is changing, the face of the modern 
TOiickr The old parliament of France had no re- 

Semblance to the modern parliament of Paris when 
WOtituthy fdl to die ground. The States of Holland, 

, tinder the immortal Prince of Orange, were loft in 
every thing but the name when- the French eroded 
the Waal to deftroy them, and it was not the freezing 
of the river that fceured the conqueft, but becaufe 
the hearts t*f the inhabitants were frozen by die 
abuies of their government. In the fame manner the 
Netherlands - paflcd away from the Emperor. The 

^Joytufe entrie of - the good Duke of Burgundy had 
been for centuries nibMed away by monopolies and 
irftri6Hons before the Belgians even rmirmuned againft 
his authority. This venerable conftitution was of- 
fered to be reftored aulaft : but the offer was too late, 
as all offers mud neceflarily be when they proceed 
from thoTe who <can no longer keep what they are 
ready from neceffity to grant. Such were the con- 
eeffions of Charles the Firft to his parliaments of 
Great Britain to Ajnerica; and' of Franee, when her 
notables were affcmbled. Even the horfe knows 
wheto his rider ftroke* his neck from afle&ion or from 

' fear. 

« ■ • 

The fubjeft propofed is now brought to ks con- 
clufion. Deeply imprefled with its importance, of 
which indeed every hour that pafles is fumifhing 
fome new and* awfal example,. 1 have given my ob- 

fervations. 
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fcrvations, defe&ivd as they are, openif-«nd without* 
referve to ihe public, and I have ventured to Tub- 
fcribe them with my name, at the rifk of die many 
calumnies which they are fore to draw down upon, 
me. My 'opinions concerning the advantage of a 
radical reformation in the reprefentatton of the Houfc 
of Commons have been exprefled from no difrcfpe# 
for that high afiernbly, to which I owe a reverence 
and a duty, both as a member and a fubjeSt, but 
from a moft fincere and equal attachment tp all the 
branches of the conftkution. They may long QeqriJh 
together, if they wHl always he contented to hold 
their own places in the fyftem which, gave the*} 
birth* It can only be from an attempt to change 
or to enlarge tivcm that a leuffle may enfije, in which 
aliofthem may feeufiirped. 

I am perfe£Hy afware that every thing: I have 
written wiH be inefic&ual fer the prefent ; the ckmd 
that hangs over us it as yet too thick to be pene- 
trated by a light lb feeble. It is much cafier to 
ftourge vice than to -difiipate error. Indolent indif- . 
ference^ timorous iha&ivity, and miftaken virtocyare 
great caufes of our prefent misfortunes ; they apply 
to ten times the number of cbofe who are materially 
afieded by felf-intereft j and of the three the laft h 
by far the moft mifchievous ; not only becaufe prin- 
ciples of energy are more dangerous than thofc which 
incline men to be patffive, but becaufe there is lome- 
thmg awful and fafcinating in virtue, however raif- 
gm4cd> and however deftruttive from its errors. The 
*•"■■• 2 truth 
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truth is, we were fuddcnly placed by the mod extra- 
ordinary events in a new fituajion, both as it regarded 
our moral feelings as good men, and our prudence as 
enlightened members of civil life. 

The conjun&ure I allude to, under any circum- 
ftances, would have been a (tumbling block to .many; 
coming in critical aid of the defperate proje&s of 
ambition and corruption, it became for a feafon irrc- 
fiftiMe; it fKli continues to be dangeroufly powerful, 
but it wiH infallibly wear away. 1 have had a thou* 
land opportunities of obferving its influence amongft 
thofe valuable clafies of men who take the deepcft 
intereft in whatever appears to be connefted with the 
moral order of the. world. Propenfities fo perfe&ly 
worthy deferve a greater reward than man can confer 
on them j but they are apt, without great caution, 
to lead men beyond the fphere of their duties, as 
'every thing muft neceflarily be which is wholly be- 
y&nd the limits of our contra&ed powers. Thp ex- 
travagance of pious but mifdiredted zeal may work 
as much evil as the outrages of impiety. Men be- 
come mad from arrogance and preemption, when 
they prefbme to decide upon confequences far beyond 
the reach of human forecaft, and they become wicked 
to a degree, from which nothing but madnefs ought 
to ward off" punifhment, when they fupport in their 
own country the grofleft abufes, and the mod ruinous 
wade of the refources of future ages, under the pretence 
of arreting thofe mighty and never ceafing changes 
of the world, the confequences of which no mortal 

tfrength 
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ftrength can fubdue/ and which are as much beyond 
Our capacities as they ait foreign to our concerns* 

• > 

From fuch extraordinary conjunctures much better 
fruits may be gathered by a modeft confideration of 
them, as furnifhing the moft awful and inftru&ive- 
kflbns for our conduct and reformation. 

The French revolution, by (hewing the irreGftible 
force of popular zeal and fury, may be expedted to 
teach the regular governments of the world to be- 
ware how they provoke them by a<Jls of injuftice 
and opprefllon, or by the* gradual Hiding of political 
eftablifhments from the great protective ends of their 
inftitutions. It may inculcate the wifdom of mode - 
rare and i ni en fible changes, as the mutable and perifli- 
able nature of all focial eftablifhments may require 
them; and, above all, it may remind them of a truth 
quite univerfal and incontrovertible, but which fecms 
*o be too little adverted to, that when men are really 
happy under their governments, they never pufh th^ir 
reafonings upon political theories to extravagant con- 
clufions, much lefs combine to reduce them by fpTcc 
into praRice, at the hazard of all the horrors and fuffer*- 
ings, which to fome extent or other, every revolution 

muft unavoidably produce. 

» . • * 

To the governed the lcffon may not be the lefs 
momentous. Jt may fcrve as a warning to the in- 
habitants of all nations not fuddenly to puflb the re* 
formations of fociety beypnd the pitch of prudence 

and 
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And the analogies of experience ; to confider go- 
vernmenc as a pra&ical thing, rather to build upon 
the foundations laid by the united wifdom of focial 
mart, improving upon the model by the fifing lights 
of the world, than to aflume at once the exercife 
and pra&ice of their full rights merely because 

THE RIGHTS UNQUESTIONABLY BELONG TO 

them, inftead of confenting by infenfible and 
peaceable operations to adopt fuch' changes and 
modifications of popular authority as may anfwer 
the full purpofes of focial fecurity and happinefs : 
but, above all, it may ferve, as with the voice and 
force of thunder, to fink deep into the hearts both 
of princes and people never to fuffer their fupport 
of human authority, or their zeal for the corre&iori 
of its abufes, however defirable or important, to 
fuperfede that fyftem of benevolence towards our 
fellow-creatures, the firft and grand precept of our 
religion, whofe obfervance is the key-ftone of hu- 
man happinefs, and whofe breach is the fouree of 
all the miferies which afflid and agitate the world. 

Thefe are the leffbns which it may be expe&ed 
to teach to every nation as confidered by itfelf. 
For the regulation of feparate communities in their 
concerns with others, future ages will probably, 
looking back to the diftra&ed councils of Great 
Britain during this unparalleled crifis, haverefortto 
them as a negative example of prudint government. 
It will teach particular dates to confine their inter- 
ferences with the affairs of other countries within, 

the 
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the bounds which are calculated to fecure their own 
territories, and independence. It will caufe them 
to beware how they arrogantly affume to themfelves 
againft the firft laws of nature, and the obvious 
plans of Providence in the progreffive changes of 
the world, the right of arrefting the awful andma- 
jeftic courfeof freedom contending againft ufurped 
authority, whatever may be the fury or irregularity 
of its courfe. It will alfo ferve to remind the 
rulers of nations in the neighbourhood of changes 
arifing from abufes of authority,, that abufes of 
authority are the conftant forerunners of changes, 
and the caufes by which they are produced. 

There is one further and laft example to be de- 
rived to future ages from the prefent fortunes of 
Great Britain, which it refts wilh the people of 
England to furnilh to the world. By coming for- 
ward at this moment with prudence and with 
order, with a fubmiffion which \yifdom didtates 
to every people to their eftablilhed government, 
but with a firmnefs which at the fame time re- 
-minds that government, that it exifts only for 
their benefit and by their confent, they may yet 
preferve their country. This majeftic and com- 
ruan'ding conduct, will demonftrate to future times, 
'and to other nations, that there is no ftate of ad- 
verfity which ought to reduce a great people to 
defpair ; that national adverfity cannot even exift 
for any long feafon, but from wicked mifgovem- 
menr, and (hameful fubmiffion to it ; and that the 

T advantage 
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advantage of our free conftitution (well worthy of 
all the blood that has been flied for it ; and which 
may yet be (hed to preferve it) is, that it pofiefie* 
within itfelf the means of its own reformation*; 
infuring to its fubjeefcs an exemption from revolu- 
tion, the -.vorit of all poffible evils, except that 
confirmed eftablifhment of tyranny and oppreffioft 
for which there is no other cure. 



THE END. 
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